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BETWEEN ISSUES 


it is Now one week since Old Bolshevik Anastas Mikoyan 
arrived here for his “informal vacation and rest.” As he 
breezes through the country, the inveterately curious Ameri- 
can public is being regaled by the “human interest” news 
coverage usually accorded to foreign VIPs. Front-page 
stories describe his inspection of a Maryland motel and his 
exchange with a squirrel on a Washington tree. In the days 
ahead we will doubtless be treated to “color” stories of his 
visits to department stores, cafeterias and “average American 
kitchens.” Shoppers, Junior-Chamber-of-Commerce men, and 
housewives will feel flattered by his every expression of 
interest in the latest American work-saving device, in what 
ordinary people here can afford to buy and how they live. 
We discover, in short, that good old Anastas is really human, 
just like his jolly, rotund boss in the Kremlin. 

Dedicated as we are to the pursuit of comfort, there is 
hardly anyone left to cry out against this repugnant spec- 
tacle. Except, alas, for a few benighted Hungarian refugees, 
ill-bred fellows who have the bad grace to remember that it 
was Mikoyan whom Nikita Khrushchev dispatched to 
Budapest, at a crucial moment in the Hungarian Revolution, 
to liquidate freedom there. But imagine the fury of the 
adjectives that would justly have greeted a similar vacation 
trip to these shores by Mikoyan’s Nazi counterparts, Hjalmar 
Schacht or Walter Funk. 

What, precisely, is Mikoyan’s object here? Surely, to buy 
time. After a 95-minute conference with our Secretary of 
State, it is announced that before Mikoyan’s return to Russia 





he will also meet with the President in order to pave the 
way for later high-level talks. But what basis, in fact, is 
there to hope for genuinely productive talks in view of 
Moscow’s persistent rocket-rattling diplomacy in Berlin, the 
Middle East and the Far East? Even now the Soviets boast 
with confident scorn that they will bury us in the war for 
survival to which, as Khrushchev has time and again spelled 
out in one-syllable words, they are irrevocably committed. 
But maybe, maybe they don’t really mean it? 

Our floundering Administration, incapable of governing, 
capable only of clichés and balanced budgets, would clutch 
at every “thaw” extended by the Soviets, so as to avoid 
fashioning the sacrificial policies desperately needed to cope 
with the challenge. Two fin-tailed cars in every garage, a 
color TV set in every bedroom and balanced budgets—these 
three go well together; and the sloth and miasma induced 
by our lemming-like drive toward these ends will surely 
give the Soviets the time they need to bury us. And “Smiling 
Mike” Mikoyan is here to help launch the avalanche. 

Since no official will be impolite enough to embarrass the 
good comrade, is there a civilian in the audience courageous 
enough, informed and dogged enough to press our guest 
with such questions as: Why has Boris Pasternak been 
silenced? Why do thousands of Hungarian workers, writers 
and students still rot in prison? Why is Soviet Jewry de- 
prived of its culture and victimized by an official policy of 
anti-Semitism? Is the Kremlin’s idea of negotiating a settle- 
ment to issue ultimatums on Berlin? 
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Establishing democracy may prove more difficult for Castro 


Cuba 


EW YEAR’s DAY, 1959, dawned 

happily for the people of Cuba. 
It saw the end of the political career 
of the man who had dominated the 
nation’s political life for a quarter 
of a century: Fulgencio Batista. As 
this article was being written, how- 
ever, the exact character of the gov- 
ernment that is to replace Batista’s 
second dictatorial regime is still un- 
clear. 

Batista’s story goes back to Sep- 
tember 1933, when Sergeant Batista 
joined Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin 
of Havana University Medical School 
to lead a revolt of Army noncoms 
and University students. The rebels 
installed Dr. Grau San Martin as 
President, and Sergeant Batista be- 
came a colonel and Chief of Staff. 

Grau San Martin’s left-wing na- 
tionalist Government met opposition 
from both the Communists and_ the 
U. S. State Department—which re- 
fused to grant recognition—so Colo- 
nel Batista ousted it in January 1934. 
For the next six years, the Colonel 
was the power behind the throne in 
a succession of short-lived adminis- 
trations. In 1940, Batista was elected 
President under a new constitution 
which he had taken the lead in 
having written. 

As President, Batista acted more 
or less democratically. He allowed 
full freedom of press, speech and 
organization. The opposition, includ- 
ing the Partido Autentico of Grau 
San Martin, who was now Biatista’s 
worst enemy, was permitted to func- 
tion without interference. The ex- 
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than the overthrow of Batista's dictatorship 


By Robert J. Alexander 


dictator won himself a unique posi- 
tion in Cuban and Latin American 
history when, in 1944, he presided 
over free elections, which were won 
by Grau San Martin. Seldom had 
a dictator allowed his worst enemy 
win honest elections and take office. 

If Batista had been willing to let 
well enough alone, he might have 
gone down in his country’s annals as 
a respected if not revered figure. But 
Batista was not willing to retire from 
public life and power. After spend- 
ing some years in the United States, 
he returned to the island in 1946 
and was elected senator from Las 
Villas Province. In 1952 he pro- 
claimed his candidacy for re-election 
to the Presidency. Batista stood no 
chance of victory in the poll sched- 
uled for June 1, 1952. Although there 


was violent discussion as to which 





BATISTA: EXIT AFTER 25 YEARS 





| After the Revolution 


of his two opponents would have been 
first in the popular vote, there was 
little question that Batista would 
have been third. 

The ex-dictator was not stopped by 
a mere lack of popular following. He 
still had great influence in the place 
where it counted most—the Army. 
At dawn on the morning of March 
10, 1952, Batista presented himself 
at Camp Columbia Army barracks, 
where he was met by a group of 
junior officers. These few men 
rounded up and arrested the com- 
manding officers of the base, and by 
daylight had full control of Camp 
Columbia. A few hours later Presi- 
dent Carlos Prio Socarras gave up, 
virtually without a fight, and went 
into exile. 

Batista thus betrayed not only his 
country but himself. He suddenly 
ended a period of democratic devel- 
opment of which his fellow country- 
men were proud. At the same time, 
he destroyed whatever chance he had 
of being remembered as anything ex- 
cept one more Latin American mili- 
tary tyrant. 

Batista apparently hoped to put 
one of his supporters in the Presi- 
dency for a year-and-a-half, during 
which time the regime would do 
enough for enough people to make it 
possible for Batista to win an honest 
election. But things did not work out 
the way he planned them. His first 
difficulty was that the price and de- 
mand for sugar fell with his seizure 
of power. Therefore, he had to order 
a cutback in the country’s sugar crop 











for the following year and Govern- 
ment revenues fell, making it impos- 
sible for the regime to buy popu- 
larity. 

Secondly, the Cuban people stub- 
bornly refused to accept the legiti- 
macy of the regime, even after 
Batista had had himself “elected,” 
late in 1954. Although many of the 
country’s more venal politicians ac- 
commodated themselves to the de 
facto situation, the general attitude 
of the people was one of sullen hos- 
tility toward the dictator. 

Thus Batista found himself forced 
to become increasingly violent in 
handling the opposition. Although his 
regime had at first allowed the press 
to publish more or less freely, and 
had even permitted opposition poli- 
ticians and news commentators to 
appear on the local television net- 
works, this situation did not last for 
long. The television stations were 
soon closed to all opponents of the 
dictatorship and censorship was im- 
posed. 

The turning point for the Baiista 
regime was probably July 26, 1953. 
On that day a young lawyer in his 
late twenties, Fidel Castro, led an at- 
tack on the Moncada Army. Barracks 
in Santiago de Cuba, the island’s 
second largest city. For a few hours 
the insurgents held the barracks and 
most of the city, but they were final- 
ly defeated in a bloody fight. Castro 
himself was captured some days later 
and sentenced to a long jail term, 
but he was released in a general am- 
nesty early in 1954. 

Going into exile in Mexico, Fidel 
Castro undertook to organize an ex- 
pedition against the Cuban dictator- 
ship. In December 1956, he and 90 
men with only light arms landed on 
the southern coast of Oriente Prov- 
ince, at the eastern end of the island. 
All except a dozen invaders were 
killed or captured by Government 
troops, but remaining 
rebels found refuge in the nearby 
Sierra Maestra mountains. They were 


these few 


soon joined by other young men 
anxious to fight against the dictator- 
ship with arms in their hands. 






All the efforts of Batista and his 
strong, well-equipped Army to oust 
the small band of rebels from their 
failed. Napalm 
tactics and 


mountain refuge 
bombs, 


frequent incursions into the moun- 
‘tains could not stop the rebellion. 


scorched-earth 


Quite to the contrary, Castro slowly 
built up the number of his military 
followers. and received arms—both 
smuggled from the U. S. and taken 
from the Cuban Army—to equip 
them. 

Meanwhile, Castro became a legend 
throughout the island. The country’s 
civilians, who had suffered from a 
feeling of terrible frustration and 
inadequacy after Batista’s seizure of 
power, turned with sympathy toward 
the rebels in the far-away hills. This 
enabled Castro to organize an elabo- 
rate system of collecting funds in the 
areas still controlled by Batista; rich 
business and professional men as 
well as common laborers contributed 
to this war chest. 

Castro took the leadership of the 
struggle against Batista away from 
the discredited politicians of the 
regime that the dictator had over- 
thrown. The Autentico and Oriodoxo 
parties—the principal political or- 
ganizations before March 10, 1952 
—had been utterly ineffective in or- 
ganizing any workable front against 
Batista. The Autenticos, who had 
been in power between 1944 and 
1952, had thoroughly destroyed their 
own reputations with the monstrous 
corruption which had marked the 
Grau San Martinsand Prio Socarras 
regimes. The Ortodoxos, for their 
part, fell to violent quarreling among 
themselves and split into numerous 
factions. 

Castro, in «ontrast, presented the 
people with an example of a selfless, 
if apparently 
against the dictatorship. He particu- 
larly attracted the support of the 


hopeless, 


struggle 


youth, especially in the universities. 
who were anxious to see action. 
Under the leadership of the Revolu- 
tionary Student Directorate, they car- 
ried on propaganda campaigns in the 
cities, as well as some forceful actions 


against the Batista police and a 
bloody but fruitless attack on the 
Presidential Palace. 

Castro’s support 
from any attraction to his program, 
because few could agree on what this 
program really was. Castro had the 
reputation of being a devout Catholic 
and of enjoying at least the tacit sup- 
port of important elements in the 
Church. His brother, Raul, was fre- 
quently reported as being a Com- 
sympathizer, though little 
concrete evidence was offered to 
prove this. In essence, the program 
of Fidel Castro was reduced to over- 
throw of the Batista dictatorship and 
“the re-establishment of democracy.” 

The Batista. Government 


did not stem 


munist 


made 
much of alleged Communist influence 
among Castro’s followers. But trust- 
worthy Americans who had direct 
contact with Castro in the Sierra 
Maestra denied 
charges. In any case, Batista was in 
no position to make such charges 


wilderness these 


against anyone else, since he had a 
long record of collaboration with the 
Communists, and his own political 
party was spotted with people who 
had been members of the Communist 
party until March 10, 1952. Their 
influence was particularly notable in 
the Ministry of Labor. Finally, al- 
though the Batista regime arrested 
thousands of people during its five- 
and-a-half-years in power, the prin- 
cipal Communist leaders continued to 
live peacefully in Havana through- 
out the Batista regime. 

The actions of the Batista regime 
drove more and more people to a 
position of at least passive support 
for Castro. The Military Intelligence 
Service, the regime’s principal repres- 
sive arm, was ruthless in tracking 
down opponents, many of whom 
were shot down in the streets of 
Havana. Numerous others 
picked up, jailed and tortured by the 
military police. 


were 


Castro made his first decisive at- 
tempt to bring down Batista in April 
1958. At that time he proclaimed 
a general strike throughout the 
country, but it failed because it was 
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FIDEL CASTRO AND AIDES: AFTER THE WAR, A MORE DIFFICULT JOB 


strongly opposed by the leaders of 
the Confederation of Workers of 
Cuba (CTC) and its principal con- 
stituent unions. 

When Batista seized power in 
March 1952, the CTC’s leaders at- 
tempted to call a general strike in 
defense of the Prio Socarras Govern- 
ment. Thereafter, for several years 
there was an armed truce between 
Batista and the union leaders. The 
latter stressed the “non-partisanship” 
of the labor movement, insisting that 
union agreements and __ property 
should not be risked by either overt 
support for or opposition to Batista. 

As the political situation became 
more tense and the Batista regime 
mere ruthless, the union leaders’ 
position became more difficult. Their 
desire to preserve the unions by 
avoiding a general strike made them 
objectively the allies of Batista. In 
recent years, the CTC had been one 
of the strongest defenses of the 
Batista regime. 
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With the failure of Castro’s April 
1958 strike, the Batista Government 
insisted that the rebellion was on the 
verge of collapse. As a demonstration 
that this was not the case, the Castro 
forces planned and carried out the 
kidnapping of a number of United 
States civilians and servicemen as- 
signed to the U. S. Naval Base in 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 

From then on, Castro’s fortunes 
improved steadily, but as the sugar 
harvest time approached he faced a 
new crisis. If Batista’s regime could 
safely harvest the sugar crop, its 
financial, psychological and political 
positions would be strengthened. 
Castro, therefore, had to break out of 
his mountains and seek to forestall 
the sugar harvest, or at least try to 
control it. 

An added complication was the 
fact that the Batista regime had gone 
through the motions of an “election” 
in November 1958. It was “won” by 
Batista’s candidate in a poll marked 


by coercion and fraud, and Batista 
was planning to retire as President 
and assume command of the armed 
forces early in 1959. Castro feared 
that this apparent transfer of power 
by Batista might weaken the deter- 
mination of some to fight on against 
the dictatorship. 

Consequently, late in December 
Castro’s forces launched _ several 
frontal attacks against Batista’s 
forces. The rebels laid siege to 
Santiago de Cuba, captured a num- 
ber of smaller towns in Oriente and 
Las Villas, and capped their offensive 
with an all-out attack on Santa Clara, 
capital of Las Villas. The capture 
of this city by Castro’s men was the 
final blow which brought down 
Batista. 

The dictator, who left Havana at 
6 AM on January 1, fled to the 
Dominican Republic; most other top 
figures in his regime fled to the 
United States. Meanwhile, after es- 
tablishing a provisional government 
under ex-judge Manuel Urrutia, 
Castro and his new regime moved 
on to Havana, which was in the 
hands of his followers a few hours 
after Batista’s flight. 

It is still too early to predict what 
kind of government Castro will es- 
tablish. This will not be known until 
he publishes a program and it be- 
comes clear who is to participate 
in his administration. Whether the 
overthrow of Batista brings a truly 
democratic regime will depend large- 
ly on Castro’s ability to convert 
his insurrectionary movement into 
an effective political party of the 
democratic Left. The great weakness 
of Cuban democratic elements since 
March 1952 has been the lack of just 
such a party. 

Fidel Castro may have a more dif- 
ficult job directing the energies and 
idealism of his youthful followers 
than he had in fighting a long guer- 
rilla war against a hated tyrant. If 
he fails, Cuba may well relapse once 
again into the corruption and lack 
of direction which paved the way for 
the Batista dictatorship in the first 
place. 














All-African Peoples Conference marks the emergence of newly sovereign 


nations as an independent force in world politics 


THE ACCRA MEETING 


Cape Town 
VENTS ARE moving fast in Africa. 
Perhaps nothing underlines this 
more than the All-African Peoples 
Conference which was just con- 
cluded in Accra, the capital of 
Ghana. Black delegations from all 
parts of the continent met to coordi- 
nate the campaign to “free Africa” 
from colonial and imperial rule. 

Since the conference was at the 
non-governmental level, and many 
of the delegates represented only in- 
dividual political parties and nation- 
alist movements, not all of the resolu- 
tions it passed are guaranteed imple- 
mentation. But the conference’s main 
significance is that it marked the 
passing of political momentum in 
Africa from white to black African 
hands. The presence of sizable, 
settled white populations in the 
Rhodesias and the Union of South 
Africa makes the outlook in these 
more obscure. There 
seems little doubt, however, that in 
the rest of Africa south of the 
Sahara it is the black African who 
holds the reins. 

Such West African nations as 
Ghana and Guinea already are free. 
French Africa has voted for internal 
self-government within the new 
French Community, but the door to 
complete independence is still open. 
Meanwhile a string of other nations 
such as Togoland, the Cameroons, 


territories 





Joun Hucues, South African corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, attended the Accra parley. 






By John Hughes 


Nigeria, Uganda, Somalia and 
Tanganyika are geared for the land- 
slide toward independence which be- 
gins in earnest in 1960, when the 
massive British colony of Nigeria 
makes its more than 30 million people 
sovereign. 

The delegates to the Accra con- 
ference were well aware of all this. 
Also apparent was that among their 
ranks there probably sat more than 
one African leader destined for 
future greatness, and possibly for 
the post of prime minister of an in- 
dependent African country. Thus 
there was at the conference a note 
of confidence and optimism. 

The Communists have been quick 
to appreciate the significance of all 
this and the conference received the 
inevitable flood of greetings from 
various Communist agencies. The 
Soviet Union went so far as to send 
its own delegation. Its leader, Pigam 
Azimov, left at the end declaiming 
that the conference had given Moscow 
a striking opportunity to identify 
itself with the African struggle, and 
exuding rosy ideas of the links to 
be forged with the new Africa. 

This Seviet optimism seems de- 
cidedly premature. The threat of 
Communist encroachment does _in- 
deed loom over Africa, but the 
African nationalist leaders gathered 
in Accra steered clear of involvement 
with either the Russians or the 
Egyptians, who also were keen to 
make their influence felt in Accra. 
Moreover, Ghana’s Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah, who called the 


conference, pointedly sent a message 
to Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
which paid tribute to his interest in 
the gathering. 

The outcome of the conference was 
also a victory for those African 
forces which lean toward non-violence 
to rid Africa of foreign influence, 
and which had to resist strong pres- 
sure from Arab delegations to give 
the deliberations a more extreme and 
violent tang. It is significant that the 
permanent secretariat set up by the 
conference is planned on a most 
modest scale. It will probably be a 
one-man office in Accra, easily con- 
trolled by Nkrumah and his adviser 
on African affairs, the West Indian 
Negro George Padmore. 

Some observers see this as a 
shrewd maneuver by Dr. Nkrumah, 
designed to prevent the secretariat’s 
domination either by Cairo or Mos- 
cow. Indeed, the secretariat may ul- 
timately become an effective counter 
to the Afro-Asian Solidarity Com- 
mittee, which has been set up in 
Cairo and is controlled largely by 
both Egyptian and Soviet elements. 

The Accra conference, therefore, 
may well have seen the birth of the 
African “identity” or “personality” 
Nkrumah has long hoped for. Afri- 
can nations may agree with other 
non-white countries on a variety of 
topics, such as colonialism and racial 
discrimination. But the Africans are 
disengaging themselves, for example. 
from the Afro-Asian bloc, in which 
they have been a major partner. 
They are soon likely to assert them- 
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selves as an independent group, not 
necessarily allied to either the Asian 
or the Arab blocs in international 
diplomacy. 

For Kwame Nkrumah in particu- 
lar, the conference was a striking suc- 
cess. True, it did not bring any 
nearer the grandiose black United 
States of Africa of which his adviser 
George Padmore sometimes dreams. 
Many of Africa’s peoples are so di- 
vorced that the problems attendant 
upon such an achievement often ap- 
pear insuperable, especially when the 
fight against colonialism is finally 
won and the unifying influence of 
nationalism begins to wane. Never- 
theless, the conference underlined 
Nkrumah’s role as Africa’s key black 
leader today. Among the emerging 
nations of Africa though, there are 
some who are jealous of his leader- 
ship and who conceivably could 
wrest it from him. 

Even his proposed union of Ghana 
with Guinea may not be without its 
problems. Guinea’s leader, Sekou 
Touré, is no passive puppet; he is a 
forceful and ambitious African poli- 
tician whose thoughts must range far 
beyond Guinea’s union with Ghana. 
Guinea’s decision to vote itself out 
of the French Community recently is 
but the prelude to a showdown in 
French Africa between the states 
which lean toward partnership with 
the motherland and those who favor 
total independence. If Touré succeeds 
in grouping more French African 
states about him he may not be easily 
contained by the proposed Guinea- 
Ghana union. 

But despite the challenges which 
may loom from without, or the in- 
ternal unrest which has resulted in 
the Ghana Government taking a tough 
line toward the tribal chiefs and the 
political opponents who challenge its 
authority, Nkrumah is now a figure 
of stature and influence. In the less 
than two years since his country won 
independence, he has toured the 
breadth of Africa as a VIP, been 
feted in the United States and Canada, 
and got himself courted by both the 
West and the Communists. Further- 
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more, he is probably the only states- 
man who has been able to dangle si- 
multaneously both Israel and the 
Arabs on a string with outstanding 
success. The Israelis are going all out 
to aid Ghana, while at the same time 
Nkrumah is on most cordial terms 
with Arab leaders. Now he has capped 
his successes with the All-African 
Peoples Conference which underlined 
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the force of African nationalism and 
his identification with it. 

All this is making a continent- 
wide impact, even as far south as 
the Union of South Africa. Few white 
South Africans are enthusiastic 
about Nkrumah’s success, or his 
goals, but at least the initial derision 
which greeted Ghana’s emergence as 
an independent nation now is giving 
way to a kind of grudging recogni- 
tion of Nkrumah’s stature. Nkrumah 
has adopted a remarkably moderate 
viewpoint toward South Africa in the 
past, refusing to meddle with its 
internal affairs even though he bit- 
terly resents its policy of apartheid, 
or racial segregation. 

The resolutions at the Accra con- 
ference calling for an economic boy- 
cott against South Africa do not bear 
the mark of Nkrumah himself. In any 
event, these resolutions appear to be 
no more than gestures of protest. The 
practical difficulties in mounting such 






a boycott are formidable, and a boy- 
cott by African nations alone would 
also be relatively ineffective. Further, 
the first to be hit by any slump in 
South Africa would be the non-whites 
themselves, who already live peril- 
ously close to the breadline for the 
most part, but who nevertheless de- 
pend on the white man’s industries 
for their livelihood. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of the conference was the manner 
in which delegates’ thoughts ranged 
the length and breadth of Africa. 
Thus the spotlight swung swiftly from 
Angola to South-West Africa and 
across to Kenya. If a United States 
of Africa may yet be beyond the 
bounds of possibility, at least there 
is a pan-African awareness and a con- 
tinental purpose among the African 
nationalists who now have returned 
to their homelands from Accra. 

As Cape Town’s morning Cape 
Times put it in a clear-sighted edi- 
torial: 

“Whether our own [the white 
South African] nationalists are right 
or wrong in believing that independ- 
ence was prematurely given to 
Ghana, the confident belief among 
some of them that the country would 
get into a complete mess very quick- 
ly has not been justified. Even when 
an imitative parliamentary system is 
based on a franchise exercised by 
voters who put their cross against 
pictures of fishes and elephants be- 
cause they can’t read the names of 
candidates, national groups put in 
charge of their own countries seem 
to rub along somehow. 

“Let us not, then, swallow flap- 
doodle about the inability of the 
Africans to run modern countries. 

“The point of all this is that the 
Africans have at last begun to enjoy 
independence in a modern techno- 
logical setting. They have an urge 
to collaboration among themselves. 
That urge is being expressed in the 
Accra conference. 

“If one thing seems plain, it is 
that the African does not want to be 
used by anybody. And who can 


blame him?” 








Conflict between Greece, Turkey and Britain 


threatens NATO alliance in the Mediterranean 


CYPRUS DILEMMA 


By A. V. Sherman 


ATHENS 

F THE Cyprus stalemate, involving 
Greece, Britain and Turkey, is 
permitted to linger much _ longer, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion’s position in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean may be seriously damaged. 
Five years ago, NATO had more 
supporters in Greece than in perhaps 
any other member state; what op- 
position there was came almost ex- 
clusively from the extreme left. To- 
day, anti-NATO feeling is freely ex- 
pressed by all groups outside the 
Government, including the Liberal. 
Progressive and Populist parties and 
the Cyprus Ethnarchy. Their argu- 
ment runs along the following lines: 
“Greece’s achieve a 
satisfactory solution of the Cyprus 


failure to 


problem stems from her contradic- 
tory position in international affairs. 
Greece is at once a member of the 
colonialist NATO alliance and the 
antagonist of British imperialism on 
Cyprus. The United States imperial- 
ists are backing Britain and Turkey 
in oppressing Cyprus. If NATO were 
less certain of our loyalty, it would 
take our demands more seriously. We 
should not judge who our friends 
and enemies are by their ideology 
but by their stand on Cyprus.” 
NATO supporters are markedly on 
the defensive, thus providing a favor- 
able atmosphere for the neutralists 
and Communists, who are skillfully 
exploiting the powerful emotional 
currents that have been let loose. 
EDA, the extreme Left coalition con- 
trolled by the illegal but active Com- 
munist party, won 25 per cent of 
the votes at the last election. This 


was partly because of a protest vote 
against economic difficulties, partic- 
ularly unemployment, but it is gen- 
erally agreed here that the Cyprus 
issue also played an important role. 

The Greek Government faces a 
genuine dilemma. The Cyprus crisis 
threatens irreparable harm to Greek 
relations with the West and to the 
whole economic and political struc- 
ture of the country. The intransigent 
emotional policies favored by the op- 
position parties further complicate 
Unless it can 
settlement acceptable to both the 


matters. achieve a 
majority of the Greek people and the 
leadership of the Cypriot Ethnarchy 
(whose agreement would be abso- 
lutely necessary for the adoption of 
any solution), the Government is 
bound to fall. This would be tragic 
for Greece and NATO alike. 

Recognizing the danger. the Greek 
Government and the Cypriot Eth- 
narchy have scaled down their de- 
mands considerably. They have given 
up their demand for enosis (union 
between Greece and Cyprus) and for 
self-determination, which would have 
come to more or less the same thing. 
Their present proposals—self-govern- 
ment, with independence postponed 
to a later date—represent no more 
than the British were ready to con- 
cede during the 1955-56 negotiations. 
At that time, the Cypriot Ethnarchy 
rejected the British offer. 

In fact, the current Greek pro- 
posals amount to less than the terms 
Britain offered in 1948-49—inde- 
pendence within the framework of the 
British Commonwealth, with foreign 
affairs and defense reserved to the 








Governor. By 1955-56, the British 
had backed off from this position and 
proposed self-government, with in- 
ternal security, as well as foreign 
afiairs and defense, reserved to the 
Governor. 

It took considerable courage for 
the Greek Government to make so 
many concessions now, with Greek 
and Cypriot public opinion more in- 
flamed than ever. Of course, pro- 
enosis sentiment has been widespread 
in Greece and Cyprus for at least 
half a century, but there was no 
real sense of urgency about it until 
a few years ago. The Cypriots had 
full constitutional rights, their eco- 
nomic position was better than that 
of the Greeks themselves, and their 
educational system followed the lead 
of the Greek Ministry of Education. 
Greek Foreign 


Ministry, led by capable and experi- 


Furthermore, the 


enced diplomats, strongly opposed 
any hasty or ill-considered action on 
Cyprus. Such action, they feared, 
would force Greece into untenable 
positions and might lead to a clash 
with Britain at a time when Greece 
needed Western political and_ eco- 
nomic support. 

In 1954, however, the late Marshall 
Alexander Papagos felt personally 
affronted by Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden’s brusque refusal to discuss the 
status of Cyprus. This led him to 
override all internal opposition and 
force the issue to a head. Subsequent 
events—the pro-enosis propaganda 
campaign inside Greece. which 
equated prudence with cowardice; 
the emotional impact of Cypriot 
armed resistance and the inevitable 
British counter-action; Turkey’s in- 
tervention, which all Greeks ascribed 
to British prompting—brought Greek 
feelings to a fever-pitch. 

If it is difficult to obtain Greek 
after all the 
shed and sacrifice, to terms that were 


agreement, blood- 
rejected a few years ago, the task 
is made virtually impossible by the 
subsequent hardening of the British 
attitude. British arguments about the 
importance of Cyprus as a military 
base are not very convincing; they 
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seem to reflect emotional involve- 
ment rather than rational calculation. 

Some prominent British soldiers, 
among them Lord Claude Auchinleck, 
have minimized the military im- 
portance of the island. Cyprus lacks 
the harbor facilities necessary for 
the assembly of large convoys; the 
1956 Suez operation had to be 
mounted from Malta. Furthermore. 
it would be useless as an airbase if 
Turkey were in hostile hands. It is 
hard to avoid the feeling that the 
British Government, consciously or 
otherwise, is less concerned with na- 
tional interest than with prestige, and 
so would like “to make a stand” 
somewhere. Having committed itself 
so deeply, London is now disinclined 
to give the appearance of being over- 
awed by terrorism. 

Indeed, the British, noting the 
failure of Cypriot resistance and of 
Greek pressures in the United Na- 
tions, have moved to the offensive. 
Their current sympathy with Turkish 
demands for partition of Cyprus 
flatly contradicts their previous as- 
sertion that British departure would 
nullify the island’s military utility. 
Apparently, therefore, London’s en- 
couragement of Turkish intervention 
was designed to block Greek demands 
rather than to advance seriously 
Turkish interests. 

The Turks moved into the situa- 
tion in a massive way. Huge demon- 
strations were staged in one town 
after another, and they were given 
full radio coverage. Signs were dis- 
played everywhere bearing such slo- 
gans as “Cyprus is Turkish” and 
“Partition or Death.” Cyprus sudden- 
ly appeared on Turkish maps, with no 
indication that it is still British ter- 
ritory. Of late, the Turkish Govern- 
ment, realizing that Britain does not 
take partition seriously, has been 
soft-pedalling the whole matter. But 
the press and the Opposition have 
been keeping the issue alive, demand- 
ing that Britain live up to its promises 
and denouncing Britain’s “pro-Greek 
attitudes.” 

The recent “partnership plan,” 
proposed by Prime Minister Harold 
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Macmillan as a means of placating 
Turkish opinion without really giving 
anything away, is less acceptable to 
Greece than former British offers. It 
brings Turkey permanently into the 
island’s affairs and does not preclude 
partition. 

The problem facing NATO is to 
secure a settlement that would at 
once rescue Greek Premier Constan- 
tine Karamanlis’s Government, pre- 
vent further estrangement of Greece 
from NATO, and safeguard the basic 
interests of Britain and Turkey. The 
Greek Government could be provided 
with an opportunity to save face if 
the British amended their offer of 
early 1956. This would call for self- 
government for a specified number 
of years, to be followed by inde- 
pendence within the British Com- 
monwealth. It would also be ac- 
companied by a UN guarantee for 
the Turkish minority on Cyprus, and 
by provisions effectively preventing 
enosis—somewhat along the lines of 
the Austrian peace treaty prohibition 
of an Austro-German union. 

Moreover, the Greeks are now also 
prepared to compromise on the tough 
issue of the Governor’s reserved 
powers on internal security matters. 
The Governor would retain such 
powers during the transition period 
and would then progressively trans- 
fer them to the Cypriot authorities. 
Britain’s rights to military bases 
would not be prejudiced by this plan. 

Such a solution, should it prove 
viable for the Greeks, would have 
the additional virtue of preserving 
the basic NATO orientation of both 
Turkey and Britain. It would also 
return Greek-Turkish relations to a 
normal footing, a prerequisite to 
stability in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Strategically, the Turks would 
remain in their present quite satis- 
factory position, with the Cyprus 
bases in British hands. 

The United States has displayed 
an appalling lack of leadership in 
the whole Cyprus affair, its chief en- 
deavor being to avoid involvement. 
From 1951 on, the U. S. cautioned 


consecutive Greek governments 





against raising the Cyprus question 
at the UN. But when the late Marshall 
Papagos brought the issue into the 
open and it became clear that trouble 
was in the offing, the U. S. studiously 
avoided any initiative and allowed 
things to drift from bad to worse. 
America could not intervene, it was 
explained rather smugly, unless it 
were asked to. 

This ostrich-like posture did not, 
however, save the U. S. from involve- 
ment. As might have been expected, 
it was finally forced to take a 
stand at the recent UN General As- 
sembly meeting. As a result, Greece 
witnessed a storm of anti-American 
sentiment, which seriously worries 
American observers on the spot. In 
short, the United States now suffers 
the disadvantages of a participant 
while losing the benefits that would 
have accrued from active intervention 
to influence the situation. 

Arguments can of course always 
be adduced against the exercise of 
American leadership on a matter af- 
fecting the interests of other Western 
nations, but in this situation the 
case for U. S. intervention is over- 
whelming. Such action would have 
the backing of the French and Italian 
Governments and of the NATO Secre- 
tariat. The present Greek Govern- 
ment would lean over backward to 
be reasonable (one cannot be sure 
that its successors would do like- 
wise). Turkey would also be amen- 
able to an American initiative, since 
the present Government would have 
no hope of stabilizing the economy 
without the large-scale economic sup- 
port and massive military aid pro- 
vided by the U. S. 

American intervention, moreover, 
could meet no objection from any 
quarter on the ground that it would 
serve a particular American interest, 
for America’s only concern in the 
Cyprus situation is the stability and 
welfare of NATO. There is little ques- 
tion that all the participants would 
welcome a responsible and construc- 
tive U. S. lead as the means of 
achieving a viable solution to a 
dangerously deteriorating situation. 

















Armed Forces have led the way in desegregation over the past ten years 





and their example has helped to correct Europe's image of the U.S. 


INTEGRATION IN THE ARMY 


cy". OF THE great dramas in the 


American race relations di- 
lemma has been staged thousands 
of miles from the United States. 
Since 1948, the Department of De- 
fense has been integrating installa- 
tions throughout the world. In the 
past five years, virtually every single 
problem, fear and specter concerning 
integration has been coped with by 
the Army, Air Force and Navy: 

© How can segregated units best 
be broken into combat-ready in- 
tegrated ones? Is an integrated force 
more effective? 

© Does integration mean forced 
social mixing of the races; does it 
lead to such things as interracial 
dancing, interracial sexual relations, 


interracial marriage and “mon- 
grelization of the races?” 
® How does integration affect 


basic attitudes? To what extent does 
a law (or in this case, a Presidential 
order) help whites and Negroes to 
work together, play together—and 
like it? 

® Does officially-imposed integra- 
tion mean an end to the right of 
privacy, an end to a man’s choice 
—and his children’s choice—of 
friends? 

To find answers to these and re- 
lated questions, I recently made a 
two-month, 9,000-mile trip to some 
25 U. S. Army bases and their sur- 
rounding communities in Europe. 
Europe, I felt, offered a better labora- 
tory for this kind of study than the 
United States or other areas of the 
world where we have troops. For in 
Europe, while the society about them 
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is white, Americans are relieved of 
regional stresses and_ restrictions: 
they are freer to act as conscience, 
not just custom, dictates. 

All the Americans I met are, in 
one way or another, affected by 
Presidential Executive Order 9981 
which, ten years ago, set the policy 
of “equality of treatment and op- 
portunity for all persons in the 
armed services without regard to 
race, color, religion, or national 
origin.” In the early 1950s, integra- 
tion was completed in Defense De- 
partment installations throughout the 
world. Today Negroes, who make up 
about ten per cent of our uniformed 
population, eat, sleep, and train with 
white troops, and attend the same 
service schools and clubs. About 2.7 
million Americans are in uniform; 
1.3 million civilians work for the 
Defense Department. In addition, 
wives, children and other dependents 
have been subject to integration in 
their education and social lives. 

The Army bases I visited in Ger- 
many, Italy and France comprise 
nearly a tenth of all Defense Depart- 
ment personnel. In Germany, where 
the bulk of American troops and their 
families are stationed, the bases I 
visited were Heidelberg, headquarters 
of the U. S. Army in Europe 
(USAREUR) and Stuttgart, Seventh 
Army headquarters. In Italy it was 
Verona, headquarters for the South- 
ern European Task Force (SETAF) ; 
in France, Orleans, headquarters for 
the Army’s Communications Zone 
(COM-Z). 


I had free access to all unclassified 






Army facilities, to training fields and 
barracks, service clubs and post ex- 
changes. A large percentage of Army 
families manage to keep intact over- 
seas; nurseries, schools, hospitals, 
restaurants and garden-apartment 
developments are important Army 
facilities abroad too. I also had ac- 
cess to all these—and to the emotions 
and responses of Americans to in- 
tegration. 

Social problems. How does the 
Army handle inter-racial dancing, 
which seems about as disturbing to 
partisans of segregation as most other 
social aspects of an integrated soci- 
ety? Officers’ clubs are open to all 
commissioned men regardless of race. 
At an officers’ club dance, is a white 
officer’s wife—no matter what her 
own feelings—under compulsion to 
dance with every Negro officer who 
asks her to? Is a Negro officer com- 
pelled to dance with, say, his white 
colonel’s lady? 

Colonel Quirey was formerly com- 
manding officer of the now deac- 
tivated 88th Airborne Anti-Aircraft 
Battalion in Southern Germany. Be- 
cause it included an old segregated 
unit, almost a third of its officers 
were Negroes. At the battalion’s first 
dance in Germany, the Colonel as- 
sumed that all his officers would ask 
his wife to dance—an Army custom 
at the first dance at a new base. But 
not a single Negro officer came up 
to Mrs. Quirey. 

“My wife and I knew what had 
happened,” the Colonel said. “She’s 
from Georgia, I’m from Kentucky. 
The Negro officers had not asked her 
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to dance because they were afraid 
of embarrassing us.” But before the 
second dance, one Negro officer asked 
the Colonel, in private, whether it 
would be all right if he asked Mrs. 
Quirey to dance. “I said certainly, 
and he did. They danced together 
and the Negro officers had their cue.” 

A few white officers who discussed 
the dance with Colonel Quirey felt 
that he had imposed a burden on 
them. Wouldn’t their wives now be 
obliged to dance with Negroes too? 
Colonel Quirey said there is no such 
compulsion; each man and his wife 
are free to do exactly as their taste 
dictates. This principle seems to ap- 
ply generally among officers and their 
wives. Of course, this leaves room 
for prejudice to operate, but preju- 
dice plays less and less of a role 
as whites and Negroes serve together 
longer. 

Nevertheless, there is no pell-mell, 
mass social mixing of the races. The 
pattern of off-duty integration in the 
Army is directly related to the cul- 
tural and social level of each soldier, 
and to what he is looking for in the 
way of after-hours fun. 

In Paris, Gls rarely integrate when 
they go to the honky-tonks of 
Montmartre. At the level of the Ger- 
man gasthaus—where, in venerable 
tradition, GIs do full-scale research 
on the quality of German beer— 
there is little or no integration. 
Moselstrasse, near the Frankfurt main 
railroad station, is a street filled with 
bars with such American names as 
City, Dolly and New York. At one 
end, it has three bars whose clientele 
consists solely of Negro Gls. The 
rest of the many bars along the 
street are filled with white soldiers 
only. 

On a lower level still, German 
streetwalkers tend to limit their ac- 
tivities to either white GIs or Negro 
GIs; the same girl does not solicit 
from both. But there is a professional 
reason for this; white and Negro 
GIs do not integrate or even congre- 
gate in the same areas in such pur- 
suits. Since the girls have their ter- 
ritories staked out, they will serve 
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either whites or Negroes, depending 
on the accident of location. 

On higher social and cultural levels 
there is much more off-duty integra- 
tion. Together white and Negro Gls 
listen to the summer opera in Verona, 
together they play soccer against the 
still-superior European teams, to- 
gether they walk in Frankfurt’s ex- 
quisite Palmengarten on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

Such contacts between white and 
Negro in the Army abroad are far 
more frequent than in civilian life 
at home. They develop naturally from 
extensive association at work and in 
barracks life. “More and more, these 
days, you find that a white family 
will come to a Negro family, a Negro 
to a white, for help in times of emer- 
gency,” Colonel Quirey told me. 

The last-ditch argument of the 
segregationist is that integration leads 
to interracial sex and marriage. “How 
would you like your sister to marry 
a Negro?” has become almost a clas- 
sic rhetorical question. Does inte- 
gration in the Army—on and off 
duty—lead to intermarriage between 
whites and Negroes? The question 
was much discussed when integra- 
tion first went into effect, but today 
it is hardly an issue. To find out 
why, I sought to determine Army 
practice and experience with inter- 
racial marriages. 

I asked Colonel Wayne L. Hunter, 
Chief Chaplain of the Seventh Army, 
how he and his staff counsel Negro 
soldiers and white girls who intend 
to marry. Basically, he said, they 
treat interracial marriages the same 
as interfaith marriages, in which the 
chaplains counsel on matters of bap- 
tism, circumcision and other rites. 
The Army informally tries to pro- 
vide Negro chaplains to counsel 
Negro soldiers when possible. Chap- 
lains, white or Negro, neither en- 
courage nor discourage such mar- 
riages. But the white girl will be 
told about various hazards to success- 
ful interracial marriages, for ex- 
ample, laws against miscegenatior in 
Southern states. (The Department of 
Defense abides by state laws on 


miscegenation; a Negro soldier re- 
turning with a white bride will be 
assigned to a base in a state where 
his marriage is permitted.) Then the 
couple has to wait six months before 
marrying. 

During and immediately after 
World War II, many white European 
girls became brides of GIs, some of 
them Negroes. But with European 
economic recovery, such marriages 
have become less frequent. In Wash- 
ington, a Pentagon official, a Negro, 
told me that interracial marriages in 
the Army abroad are now rare. 
“And often there is something socio- 
logically extreme about them—they 
seem to be end-of-the-road marriages 
for both parties and they usually 
don’t work out,” he said. “In many 
cases, the girl cuts loose as soon as 
she gets her bearings in the States. 
It often becomes clear to the soldier 
that she married him just to get away 
from a miserable life.” 

Formal integration, the records 
show, has little bearing on the type 
or number of interracial marriages. 
For one thing, equal opportunity in 
education and jobs, as offered in the 
integrated Army, has given the Negro 
soldier a new pride in himself and in 
his race. The question, “How would 
you like your sister to marry a 
Negro?,” becomes two-edged. In a 
barracks discussion on the subject, 
I overheard one Negro sergeant say 
to another—with only a bit of irony 
—“How would you like your sister 
to marry a white man?” 

In turn, the white soldier, under 
integration, has come to accept in- 
dividual Negroes as his friends. 
This does not mean that he has any 
newly awakened desires to marry a 
Negro or any preference that his sis- 
ter marry one. It does mean that 
he has a new understanding of Ne- 
groes and is able to put unwarranted 
fears in their proper place. He is apt 
to answer the rhetorical “How would 
you like your sister to marry a 
Negro?” with the just as rhetorical 
“She can say no, can’t she?” 

Negro observations: I found that 
Negro soldiers are the best barometer 
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of social changes brought about 
through integration. They are most 
affected by it so they are also most 
sensitive to the attitudes of the ma- 
jority around them. The observations 
of two Negroes, Lieutenant Colonel 
Lester McCants in Germany, and 
Louise Outlaw in Italy, are repre- 
sentative of what I was told by almost 
every one of the Negroes to whom 
I spoke. 

Colonel McCants, who has been in 
the Army since 1941, has 
through the whole desegregation proc- 
ess, Today he commands the Seventh 
Army Air Field base near Stuttgart. 
More than 470 officers and men, white 
and Negro, serve under him. Colonel 
McCants piloted the six-seater L-23 
which took me from Germany over 
the Alps to Italy. His crew consisted 
of a warrant officer and an enlisted 
man, both white. The three men had 
flown together many times and there 


gone 


was no awareness of race. Colonel 
McCants was clearly the responsible 
person aboard the plane, the most 
experienced, and the boss. 

Colonel McCants lives in Stuttgart 
with his family; integration has given 
them all a new kind of life. He en- 
joys his tour in Germany and be- 
lieves that the German attitude 
toward Negroes is “pretty good. con- 
trary to the effect that Hitler in- 
tended.” 

He had to think hard to recall re- 
cent incidents concerning race in 
Army life. He finally thought of one. 
Army families often join in song- 
fests. As white and Negroes sing 
along together, they frequently come 
to songs like “Old Folks At Home” 
with its words: “Oh, darkies, how 
my heart grows weary, far from 
the old folks at home.” He knows 
that some of his white friends are 
embarrassed when they realize they 
are using the term 
“darkies.” An officer’s wife once 
apologized for it. Colonel McCants 
told her that he knows the song is 
basic Americana. “No need at all to 
be embarrassed,” he said. 

Louise Outlaw is the tall, stately 
wife of Warrant Officer LeRoy Out- 
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law, Quartermaster at SETAF in 
Verona and the only Negro officer 


stationed there. Inevitably, she says, 
the subject of race relations in the 
United States crops up in her talks 
with Europeans: “Some people say 
to me, when they learn that I’m an 
American Negro, ‘Oh, I’m sorry for 
you.” I tell them not to feel sorry 
for me. I’m glad I’m an American, 
proud of my race and of the progress 
we’ve made in the United States. 1 
try to tell them that the problems of 
desegregation they read about—if 
they think them through—are really 
symptoms of that progress.” 

Mrs. Outlaw feels that being a 
Negro gives her an 
both to help Europeans understand 
Americans and help other Americans 
understand Negroes. One of her 
best friends in Verona is a white 
woman from Texas who told her, 
“Honey, I could hang my head in 
shame when I[ think of the things 
I thought and said about Negroes in 
the past.” She believes that such 
candor is an American virtue, a basic 
help in getting Europeans to know 
and like us. “I visited the World’s 
Fair at Brussels and saw the Amer- 
ican exhibit,” she said. “I think that 
one of our smaller displays there was 
most effective, the one called ‘Ameri- 
ca’s Unfinished Business,’ which 
faces up fully to our problems in 
democracy. This kind of honesty 
affects Europeans deeply.” 

The Outlaws have been married 
15 of Warrant Officer Outlaw’s 17 
years in service. They lived in Ten- 
nessee and Washington, D. C., before 
coming to Europe. The integrated 
Army years have been the best years 
of their lives. “Now there are no 
longer the initial barriers and hos- 
tilities in making friends,” Mrs. Out- 
law said. “People have known Ne- 
groes before; they're most apt to 
judge each Negro, to be friendly or 
not on the basis of his character and 
personality—not his skin color.” 

Integration doesn’t mean forced 
and indiscriminate 
pointed out. “I keep an eye on my 
children’s choice of friends; I want 


opportunity 


mixing, she 


them to be with people of certain 
standards of honesty and goodness. 
But we just don’t judge by the preju- 
diced values of religion or color.” 
She understands the thousand ways 
and hurts of prejudice. “Sometimes. 
I hear a friend refer to the Italians 
as ‘guineas.’ I tell her not to, that 
such terms hurt me as well as the 
Italians.” 

Mrs. Outlaw herself offers a case 
study of the influence of integration 
on social attitudes. She is the mother 
of three children, and a member of 
the SETAF Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion for the American grade and 
high schools, consisting of 240 pupils. 
This spring, the PTA members—al- 
most exclusively white—elected Mrs. 
Outlaw as their president. 

The consequences of integration 
can be both touching and ironic. A 
young Negro soldier, on his way 
from Vicenza to Milan to meet his 
wife who had just arrived from the 
States, told me of his concern: In 
Italy, American soldiers with their 
families live “on the economy” in 
apartments or homes alongside 
Italians, and they share in community 
living. As a single soldier, the Ne- 
gro had previously lived only in bar- 
racks, sheltered by the benign at- 
mosphere of the integrated Army. 
Now he would be housekeeping with 
his wife and living with Italians. He 
asked me, very earnestly, “How do 
you think they'll take to a Negro 
couple?” 

Negroes appear to be aware of the 
educational lag from which they suf- 
fer and seem eager to lessen it. They 
are the most persistent and hard- 
working students at the various Army 
schools, technical and general. Above 
14 per cent of the Army’s Negroes 
are now taking courses with the 
United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute; the figure has more than 
doubled since integration went into 
effect. The percentage of whites tak- 
ing such courses is about 9 per cent. 

Negroes have also achieved a de- 
gree of rank and service barely en- 
visaged during World War II. When 
the war ended, the percentage of 
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Negro officers was .99 per cent. 
Shortly after the war as more Negro 
than white officers chose to stay in 
service, it rose to one per cent. To- 
day, under integration, the figure is 
3 per cent. In the Seventh Army in 
Germany — our largest peacetime 
force ever assembled on foreign soil 
—Negroes represent 4.8 per cent of 
all officers, 10.24 per cent of all en- 
listed men. 

There have been cases in the past 
of a white officer smarting under or- 





ders from a Negro and trying to avoid 
carrying them out. Today, almost 
universally, there seems to be quiet 
and complete acceptance of the idea 
that if a Negro officer reaches a com- 
mand rank, he has earned it thor- 
oughly and is entitled to all its privi- 
leges and authority. 

Negroes make up about ten per 
cent of all armed forces personnel, 
but they represent about 15 per cent 
of all non-commissioned officers. To 
achieve and keep these positions they 
must attend service schools, diligent- 
ly and in large numbers. This they 
do, particularly in the guided missile 
and other technical fields. 

These and related figures on whites 
and Negroes, incidentally, are hard 
to come by. Bookkeeping by race is 
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becoming rare in Defense Department 
installations, and military orders are 
less apt to make use of racial desig- 
nations, There has been much Penta- 
gon discussion of the use of records 
by race in the integrated services. 
Generally, the attitude is that no basic 
rights are lost simply by reference 
to race in service documents; the 
damage or gain is in the way such 
references are used. Racial desig- 
nations are no longer used in report- 
ing statistics of civil or military 





MUSCLE IS MUSCLE’ 


crimes. But sometimes personnel 
officials need to know the racial com- 
position of troops in order to insti- 
tute a form of benign quota; other- 
wise a unit might be assigned a pre- 
ponderance of Negroes—or an in- 
sufficient number of them—and so 
take on the character of a segregated 
unit, 

Military performance: How does in- 
tegration affect military perform- 
ance? During the Korean War, the 
Army sponsored studies in depth of 
the battle performance of mixed 
units. Nine out of ten white officers 
in Korea rated integrated units equal 
to or better than all-white units in 
morale, courage and teamwork in 
combat. Korea was the first great 
testing-ground for Negroes fighting 


in the integrated Army and they 
passed their test superbly. Now, five 
years after the armistice, I found that 
the veterans of the Korean War de- 
cidedly favor integration as a practi- 
cal necessity. Sometimes, officers are 
almost evangelical about the military 
gain of integration. 

Major General Harvey Fischer, a 
West Pointer who comes from Cali- 
fornia, commanded SETAF in Italy. 
He expressed surprise at the ques- 
tion, “How do you rate integrated 
units in combat?” “I had the privi- 
lege of serving in Korea,” he said. 
“I’ve seen integrated troops in action. 
What’s the difference if a man is 
black or white? Heart is heart, blood 
is blood, muscle is muscle. Of course 
integrated units are at least as good 
as all-white ones in combat.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Wiltz Bethan- 
court, who comes from Arizona and 
is now with the Seventh Army in 
Stuttgart, declared: “Unquestionably, 
integrated units are better in combat 
than segregated ones. Because of their 
environment, many Negroes had to 
grow up physically tougher, better 
able to stand combat conditions. Now, 
under integration, we can pick our 
noncoms from the best of all races 
and make up better cadres.” 

The military being the military, 
integration in the armed forces is a 
fact and not a matter for controversy. 
But of 75 officers who had served in 
Korea, not one doubted the quality 
of integrated units in combat. 

Our Allies’ reactions: I visited Eu- 
rope almost a year after the Little 
Rock school desegregation crisis. 
The photograph of a Negro being 
beaten to the ground near Central 
High School by a mob of howling 
whites had been featured prominently 
in most European newspapers in 
September 1957. A year later, that 
image still remained in many minds, 
giving an ugly, distorted picture of 
American life. 

Integration in the Army clearly 
helps to correct this image in many 
ways. Many Germans respect the 
American Army as an efficient, well- 
disciplined fighting force. But they 
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learn something else about America 
when they see two American officers 
—one white, one Negro—descending 
together to the basement of their 
Army apartment building, huge bun- 
dles in hand. Their Saturday after- 
noon mission: the week’s wash for 
their families in the basement laun- 
dry machines. 

In Paris, a woman writer, an anti- 
Communist intellectual, told me she 
would never visit the United States 
because she would be uncomfortable 
amid “the evidences of the bondage 
of second-class citizenship in which 
you keep your Negroes.” One day 
she travelled with me to Orleans to 
the Army’s COM-Z headquarters. She 
toured the Post Exchange and snack 
bars, service and officers’ clubs. She 
saw the easy friendliness among 
Negro and white soldiers, the casual 
acceptance of equality on both sides. 
She was astounded. An_ intelligent 
woman, she acknowledged that she 
had judged without real evidence. 

In Italy, SETAF published an 
Italian personnel manual for its 4,000 
Italian employes. It provides identi- 
cal privileges for Italian and Ameri- 
ean civilian workers, including ma- 
ternity leave, a six-hour day, thir- 
teenth-month bonuses—and an anti- 
discrimination clause. Printed in 
Italian and English, the manual 
makes U.S. Army—and Government 
—policy clear: “In accordance with 
the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment of non-discrimination for 
its citizen employes, this same policy 
to the extent legally possible is ex- 


tended to Italian 
SETAF.” 

The manual sets up machinery for 
investigating complaints and satisfy- 
ing all persons who believe that they 
have been subject to discrimination 
because of “race, color, religion, or 
national origin,” with final decision 
to be made by the commanding gen- 
eral. Because of these provisions— 
and the fact that they are enforced— 
the people concerned know that the 
Army means what it says about inte- 
gration and equal opportunity. The 
4,000 Italian employes at SETAF 
seem to be about the best good-will 
ambassadors for America that I have 
ever met. 

Integration and prejudice: To what 
extent does integration do away with 
prejudice, not just during military 
service, but after it? The answer, I 
found, depends upon the breadth and 
type of individual experience. In the 
end, it is personal knowledge of the 
acts and characters of people, white 
or Negro, that lowers the barriers of 
prejudice. 

Major John T. Martin, a Negro 
from New York, cites his experience 
with a white officer who served with 
him on court martial boards in Hei- 
delberg. The officer was reared in 
Greenwood, Mississippi, attended the 
University of Mississippi and became 


employes ot 


a lawyer. After several years in the 
Army, the officer had a dilemma. The 
Army had given him new insights 
and attitudes. He did not know how 
he could ever again return to Green- 


of the White 


wood—fountainhead 





GREAT WORK, WALTER REUTHER 


Caterpillar and UAW Agree on Pact Covering Workers at 2 Plants—Newspaper headline. 


The story’s incomplete so far; 
We have no way of knowing 
Precisely which two plants these are 
Or in whose garden growing. 


Nor do we know the spokesman’s name, 
If John or Bert or Harvey, 

But we would gather, just the same, 
They’ve unionized the larvae. 


—Richard Armour 









Citizens Council movement—“where 
95 percent of my friends are Council 
members.” “As a matter of con- 
science, I can no longer tolerate and 
live with their prejudice,” he said. 
His wife agreed and suggested that 
they don’t go back to Greenwood. But 
a man’s roots, spiritual and economic, 
are strong. The dilemma still faces 
the white couple. 

Major Martin says that from this 
and many other experiences he has 
learned a basic lesson. Don’t pre- 
judge a white man by his accent or 
by the neme of his home town or 
state. 

Other problems that result from 
integration are evident in some 
parent-child relationships. At Army 
schools abroad for dependent chil- 
dren, integration is complete. Outside 
of school, parents can use whatever 
standards they favor in helping their 
children select their friends. The re- 
sult is often confusing for the child 
whose parents will not let him as- 
sociate with Negroes after school. 
He may become baffled and resentful 
—of his parents, of his school or, 
perversely, of Negroes in general. 
The problem is a real one for’some 
few parents and children, an unhappy 
concomitant of the process of inte- 
gration. 

Integration also engenders vital 
personal struggles, not only for the 
prejudiced but also for those who 
think they are unprejudiced but have 
heretofore been able to rationalize 
their own preference for segregation. 
These are the people who believe in 
equality of opportunity in the ab- 
stract—but who don’t really care to 
live in an integrated society. 

The Army experience shows some 
of the ways that integration will 
eventually affect the lives of those 
coming into contact with it for the 
first time. At present, the armed 
services are more advanced in their 
race relations than the rest of the 
United States. Perhaps it is uniquely 
fitting that this should be so, that in 
one of the greatest peacetime battles 
of our history, the armed forces 
should be leading the way to victory. 
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BOHN 


thing as a new year. The as- 
tronomical year itself is real. The 
four seasons repeat themselves in 
regular succession—and we call that 
a year, The rotation of the earth and 
the variations in its distance from 
the sun are reliable occurrences. As 
far as our experience reaches, the 
goings-on of the astronomical bodies 
are practically unchanging. 

Aside from the sunspots there is 
little variation. But on our minute 
planet we have the endless changes 
in the weather. Scientists talk about 
controlling it. But don’t worry, it 
will not happen while any of us are 
here to take note. So far, the only 
reliable fact is that there will be 
unpredictable ups and downs. 

There is no point at all in having 
our 12-months stretch of time begin 
10 days after the winter solstice, It 
would make much more sense if it 
began precisely at the solstice, the 
day on which the sun starts back 
toward the north. Or if it began, 
as the Romans had it, in spring. After 
all, spring is the time when most 
things start—at least in our climate. 
And that brings up another complica- 
tion. If the division of days and 
months into years were to be ra- 
tional it would have to be adapted 
to zones and climates, And where 
would that leave us? Perhaps we 
had better leave things as they are. 

When we wish our friends and 
relatives a “Happy New Year,” we 
have in mind their health and their 
prosperity. Disease used to be con- 
sidered an almost inevitable curse 
and if you escaped it, that was a 
matter of luck or magic. So good 
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The Old and 
The New 


wishes might help ward off the foul 
fiend, And the prosperity of all of 
us depends on what we call “the 
times.” Good “times” and _ bad 
“times” are mysterious even to Har- 
vard professors and government ex- 
perts. I well remember the blast with 
which the great depression of the ’30s 
announced its advent. One of my 
colleagues at the Rand School had 
gone out to buy an afternoon paper 
and presently came running back 
through the library shouting: “Doc, 
the world is falling down!” For 
practically everyone that horrible 
calamity came as a complete surprise. 
When we wish people a good New 
Year, we may have in mind the ward- 
ing off of such shattering experiences. 

The days go on and on. There 
are changes in the weather, in health 
and in financial fortunes. Weather 
we cannot control. Health we are 
slowly learning to manage. The in- 
dustrial system, which furnishes our 
finances, we have fussed over so much 
since 1929 that we begin to imagine 
that we have it at least partly tamed. 

We don’t have new years. But we 
have new times, new periods, new 
developments, new ways of doing 
things, new ideas. In this country, 
a good many people have got into the 
habit of referring to the “Roosevelt 
Era” or the “New Deal” age. In 
time to come, our descendants may 
speak of the days “before and after 
the United Nations.” It seems to me 
the past 30 years have been a time 
of economic and political progressiv- 
ism in the U. S. And if you think 
of the whole period as one—with 
the Second World War as merely 


incidental—you have solid reason for 


entering upon the year 1959 with 
a good deal of optimism. 

The past election, along with that 
of 1932, was one of historic signifi- 
cance. From the time of Grover 
Cleveland to the present, the period 
covered by my life, a strain of re- 
formism has come to the fore every 
now and then. We had Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and 
FDR. Under all of them we went 
in the same direction. We were learn- 
ing how to use our government to 
promote the safety and welfare of 
the people. In between, there were 
conservative regimes. But the pro- 
gressives regularly returned and each 
time they carried a little further. 
During the New Deal we went ahead 
faster and more consciously than 
ever before. At the end of the 
Roosevelt-Truman era, the majority 
of our citizens had changed. They 
had learned a lot about industry, 
agriculture and government. No mat- 
ter what anyone said, they could not 
be thrown into reverse. 

Then came the Eisenhower elec- 
tion. It was natural for a lot of ob- 
servers to think: “Here we go again; 
this is like McKinley, like Taft, like 
Coolidge.” But what has happened 
between 1952 and 1959 is not an 
imitation of any former presidential 
term. A whole list of progressive 
measures have been passed. The 
people and the Congress are different 
from what they used to be. They 
have more knowledge, more imagina- 
tion, more courage. 

Last November’s election was the 
most significant in which I have 
participated. The people were say- 
ing: Never mind about the nice 
President; he doesn’t really know 
much about all the things which 
make life good or bad for us; in 
Congress, where the laws are made, 
we want men and women who repre- 
sent us and who understand the busi- 
ness of government. This was a 
clearer, louder, more determined ex- 
pression of the popular will than 
any other I remember. | will not say 
“Happy New Year!” I will say 
“Happy Session of Congress!” 
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By Fritz Schenk and Richard Lowenthal 





This is the second article in our three-part series on 
the twists and turns of Soviet economic policy during 
the past six years. In their first article, “Soft Goods vs. 
Hard Goods,” which appeared in our last issue, Fritz 
Schenk and Richard Lowenthal described how the eco- 
nomic plans for the Soviet bloc had broken down at the 
time of Stalin’s death, and how Nikita Khrushchev 
gradually came forward as the initiator of an alternate 
policy. Here the authors explain how the argument over 
planning lay behind the great crisis of 1956. Fritz 
Schenk, who recently fled to the West, was confidential 
secretary to the chairman of the East German Planning 
Commission from 1952 to 1957. Richard Lowenthal, 
well-known authority on Soviet affairs, is a frequent 
contributor to THe New Leaner. This series of articles 
was published originally in the London Observer. 













TALIN’S IDEA had been that every country in the 

Soviet bloc could be forced to do the same thing— 
to devote all its resources to all-round industrialization 
at any cost. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s idea was that each country should 
be linked to the others, and to the Soviet Union, by 
ties of economic interest in an elaborately planned 
division of labor in which each would concentrate on 
a highly specialized development of its resources, and 
depend on the others for everything else. 

The outside world got its first glimmer of Khrush- 
chev’s intention in 1955, when the bloc’s “Council 
for Mutual Economic Aid” held its sixth session in 
Budapest. 

Founded in 1949 as the Soviet answer to the Marshall 
Plan, and the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation that was to implement the Marshall Plan, 
the CMEA (or in the language of Western counter- 
propaganda, the COMECON) had for years been almost 
forgotten. It had been given few practical tasks and 
hardly any publicity. 

Under Stalin, Soviet orders for changes in the national 
plans of the satellite countries—normally demands that 
heavy industrial targets should be raised even higher— 
had been transmitted directly from Moscow to the Partv 
and government concerned, without any pretense of 
international consultation. The only real function of 
the Council had been to act as a market place where 
members of the bloc could coordinate their bilateral 
foreign trade agreements. 

When the new Soviet planning advisers started their 
studies of capacity in the satellite countries in 1954, 
a one-day session of the Council was called in Moscow 
to inform its members of the new idea of a unified five- 
year plan and to ensure their cooperation. But only 
a year later, when the representatives of the national 
planning commissions reported on the results of the 
studies, was the new idea proclaimed to the world. For 
the first time, it was said, each country of the “Socialist 
Camp” had assessed what contribution it could make to 
the overall development of the bloc’s economy, and to 
its goal of overtaking the “capitalist” world in the next 
five years, and the basis had thus been laid for a 
common five-year plan. 

What was not announced was that the comparison of 
the reports submitted by the national planning com- 
missions on the basis of the work of the Soviet advisers 
had produced a severe shock. For it turned out that 
each country, in estimating its own industrial capacity as 
defined by the available plant, had assumed that any 
raw materials not procurable within its own frontiers 
would be supplied by the other members of the bloc. 
A simple adding up of the figures revealed an enormous 
structural disproportion—an enormous deficit of such 
crucial raw materials as hard coal, iron and steel or 
basic chemicals, resulting in a vast gap between the 
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theoretical capacity of the existing plant and the actual 
use of that capacity that could be envisaged with the 
available materials, 

The effect of this realization was to give definite shape 
to the idea of economic integration for it proved the 
need to concentrate on the development of the raw 
material basis and to let each country specialize in 
industries for which it was most favorably placed m 
terms of natural resources. The scarce materials would 
have to be allocated to those industries which were most 
rational from the viewpoint of a bloc-wide division of 
labor, 

It was therefore agreed to set up international expert 
commissions for the main branches of industry, which 
were to produce recommendations not only on_ the 
standardization of many types of machinery, but also 
on whether particular sectors should be developed, 
starved of investments, or shut down in each country. 
Pending agreement on their reports, it was clearly im- 
possible to make binding commitments for the new 
five-year plan, even though the new plan was to start 
in 1956; and the reports would not be available before 
the next session of the Council in June of that year. 


TT THE COMMUNIST POLITICIANS, and to Khrushchev 
in particular, the proposal for economic integration 
was highly welcome, as it promised to create strong 
vested interests in the lasting unity of the bloc. But the 
delay in proclaiming the new five-year plan was not 
acceptable: The Party leaders, and Khrushchev especially, 
needed exciting targets that would justify the big talk 
of “overtaking the capitalist world” and dissipate the 
atmosphere of confusion and retreat created in the Party 
ranks by the “New Look.” Most of them, therefore, 
proceeded early in 1956 to adopt at Party congresses 
or conferences five-year plans which were based on the 
theoretical capacity estimates submitted in Budapest, 
rather than on actual possibilities, 

The Soviet Five-Year Plan submitted by Nikolai 
Bulganin at the Twentieth Congress in February 1956— 
now to be corrected by the seven-year plan Khrushchev 
is to present to the Twenty-first Congress—was of this 
type, and so was the East German Five-Year Plan adopted 
at a Party conference in the following month. Though 
both Russians and East Germans were careful not to 
pass these extravagant plans into law but to content 
themselves for legal purposes with year-by-year plans, 
the political commitment of a ruling party to unrealistic 
goals is bound to have practical consequences even if it 
does not receive legal form. 

At the time of the Twentieth Congress, Khrushchev’s 
need for economic targets that would arouse enthusiasm 
was all the greater because he knew that he was going 
to shock the faithful by his attack on the infallibility 
of Stalin. The view of a number of Western students that 
the “secret speech” was an improvisation forced on a 
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reluctant Khrushchev by some last-minute maneuvers 
at the Congress is untenable in the light of the facts. 

Months before the Congress, Khrushchev had come 
to the conclusion that he could not succeed in the intended 
revival of the Soviet Communist party unless he shocked 
the Party bureaucracy out of its fear that any deviation 
from Stalinist doctrine was dangerous. The whole 
difference between the gradual and diplomatic pursuit 
of the reconciliation with Marshal Tito under Georgi 
Malenkov, and the demonstrative and ideological character 
of Khrushchev’s journey to Belgrade in May 1955, lay 
precisely in the latter’s willingness to shock his own 
followers. There is now evidence that when Khrushchev 
met some of the satellite Party leaders on his return 
from Belgrade, he answered their doubts even than by a 
rehearsal of part of the later “secret speech,” illustrating 
Stalin’s terrorist methods in dealing with his close 
collaborators by the case of Nikolai A. Voznesensky and 
other victims about to be rehabilitated, and linking the 
“mistakes” committed in dealing with Tito directly to 
Stalin’s intolerance of criticism. 

Early in January 1956, an unpublicized meeting of 
first secretaries of ruling Communist parties was called 
in Moscow, in which Walter Ulbricht took part. No 
report about this conference appeared on the agenda of 
the East German Politburo after his return. But it was 
at this time, before the Twentieth Congress, that the 
naming of a new East German factory after one of the 
Party leaders was stopped because the Politburo had re- 
ceived instructions to end such forms of “personality cult.” 

The inference is strong that at the secret Moscow 
meeting Khrushchev had informed the leaders of the 
ruling Parties that he intended to make some attack on 
the “personality cult.” The mention of Stalin and Khrush- 
chev in the same breath in Mao Tse-tung’s message to 
the Congress should therefore be interpreted, not as proof 
that Mao had no inkling of what was impending, but 
rather as a deliberate warning to Khrushchev not to 
endanger the basis of his own authority. There is not, 
of course, conclusive proof that the “secret speech” was 
intended in precisely that form, nor is the possibility of 
last-minute waverings on the subject excluded. But one 
crucial fact does seem to be established—that Khrush- 
chev did intend for some time before the Congress to 
destroy the myth of Stalin’s infallibility, and that one 
of his motives at least was the belief that such a shock 
was needed for a revival of the ruling Party. 

In any event, the effects of that shock combined with 
the effects of the new, over-ambitious planning commit- 
merts to produce the most serious crisis yet experienced 
by the Soviet empire. 

When the Seventh Session of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid met in East Berlin in May and June 1956, 
the expert commissions for the principal basic industries 
—coal, steel and non-ferrous metals, electric power and 
oil, machine-building, basic chemicais—had done much 
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painstaking work on the long-term development of their 
respective branches, and produced lists of proposals about 
which industries and sections of industries were to be 
forcibly developed, stabilized at their present level or 
closed down in the various countries. It was agreed to 
make these branch commissions into permanent institu- 
tions to assure the implementation of the plans, and to 
create further permanent commissions for transport, 
agriculture and the consumer-goods industries. But none 
of the results achieved in a year’s work were much help 
in solving the pressing short-run problem—how to over- 
come the raw material deficit. 

In their internal meetings, the delegation heads turned 
again and again to the chief Soviet delegate, Maxim 
Saburov, asking that the Soviet Union should enable 
them to fulfill their plans by releasing raw material stocks 
from their supposed reserves or by granting them credits 
convertible into Western currencies. Again and again. 
Saburov explained with quiet competence that there were 
no reserves available for the purpose, that integration 
of plans was a new, bold experiment, and that if they did 
not succeed the first time they should try once more. The 
unspoken implication was, of course, that the over- 
ambitious plans should be scaled down; but none of the 
planners who made up the delegations had power to 
revise the policy decisions of their respective Parties. 

The resulting deadlock was particularly acute in the 
case of hard coal, where all the excess claims were 
concentrated on Poland, while the Polish delegation 
insisted that they could not produce the required amounts 
of hard coal within the next few years unless they got 
substantial quantities of mining equipment. 

Yet, despite these unresolved difficulties, the Party 
leaders refused to scale down their publicly adopted 
targets in the following months. In East Germany, for 
instance, a plenary session of the Central Committee 
explicitly confirmed the targets as late as August 1956. 
Naturally, the shortages of coal and steel, of fodder grain 
and foreign exchange became more pressing with every 
month spent in trying to follow these plans—just as four 
years earlier in Stalin’s lifetime. 


B: THE BEGINNING of October, a delegation of top 
planners and economic administrators left East Berlin 
for Moscow in order to plead with the Soviets for 
emergency aid. They remembered that in the preceding 
winter Khrushchev himself had, at a Kremlin dinner, 
promised to turn East Germany into the “show window 
of the Socialist camp”—though Saburov, who felt most 
uncomfortable in the face of the alternating grandiose 
promises and appeals to stern sacrifice emanating from 
his chief, had prevailed on him to keep the embarrassing 
phrase out of Pravda. 

When the East Berlin delegation arrived, they found 
that Polish, Czech and Hungarian delegations had arrived 
at the same time and for the same purpose, all independ- 














ently—some wag spoke of an “irregular meeting of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid.” 

Again, the Russians sternly turned down all requests, 
insisting that they themselves had no reserves either. 
Again, the disappointment of the Poles, whom the 
Russians were pressing to increase their hard coal pro- 
duction at all cost, at a time when they were already F 
employing both troops and convicts in their mines, was ‘ 
particularly bitter. It may well have helped to swing the 
majority of the Polish Central Committee to Wladislaw 
Gomulka’s side in the following weeks. Certainly the 
negotiations of new prices and quotas for Polish coal 
exports to the Soviet Union and the bloc was one of the 
first achievements of his regime, followed by the long- 
demanded credit agreements for the delivery of mining 
machinery to Poland in the following spring. 

The Polish “declaration of independence” and _ the 
Hungarian people’s revolt upset, of course, all the plans 
for economic integration for the moment. But they 
became the occasion for two developments which ulti- 
mately helped to put these plans on a more realistic basis. 

First, they provided the Party leaders in all the 
satellites with a perfect excuse for a downward revision 
of their unrealistic targets. Second, they broke through the 
official Soviet pretence that no reserves were available, 
and produced a sudden willingness on the part of the 
Russian leaders to grant substantial emergency aid to 
countries which had been ruthlessly exploited under 
Stalin, and had been required to adapt their economies 
to Russian long-term requirements without any transi- 
tional aid in more recent years. 

Soviet loans to Poland and to the Janos Kadar regime 
in Hungary started almost immediately after the crisis 
was over, and Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia were 
told to help as well and permitted to fall behind schedule 
on other agreed plans. During the winter 1956-57, a 
number of targets fixed in the current East German plan 
were reduced piecemeal, without any public announce- 
ment, but nonetheless effectively. By February, the fact 
that “corrections” had been necessary was admitted in 
a Central Committee resolution. In a number of cases, 
equipment on order for the investment plan was actually 
re-directed for emergency aid or for exports to procure 
foreign exchange. 

In January 1957, an East German delegation to Moscow 
was told by Saburov that the hour of realism had struck: 
“Now the planners must prove their strength of character.” 
But by that time, Saburov himself, though still Soviet 
representative in the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, 
had already been deprived of control of Soviet planning. 
At the December session of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist party, the struggle for realistic plan- 
ning had once again got mixed up with the struggle for 
supreme power in the Soviet Union—and this time 
Saburov’s economic arguments had proved unwelcome 


to Khrushchev’s political needs. 
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| Problems of Southeast Asia 











_. POST-COLONIAL era in South- 
east Asia has been a series of 
drab disappointments. Where rapid 
development of national resources 
was anticipated, economic stagnation 
and even decay have become endemic. 
Popular leaders, who made enthusias- 
tic promises during the anti-colonial 
period, have shown themselves to be 
less adept at tackling the concrete 
problems of national life than they 
had been at attacking foreign control. 
In addition, excessive nationalism has 
corroded the moral fabric of these 
nations and led to widespread apathy 
and despair. 

The United States protested vigor- 
ously against the colonialism of her 
European allies in both World Wars. 
It was only natural, therefore, that 
the U. S. should come to the as- 
sistance of the new Southeast Asian 
countries when they began to en- 
counter severe problems. Yet South- 
east Asia has accomplished little in 
the way of building viable economic, 
political and social institutions. The 
area—which includes Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam—remains weak and in- 
cohesive. 

The mutual ignorance of condi- 
tions and events in neighboring coun- 





George V. H. Moseley III, who has 
traveled extensively in Cambodia, 
Laos and South Vietnam, is current- 
ly living in Macao. Previously, he 
spent two years in Indo-China on a 
tour of duty with the U. S. Army 
and the Department of the Army. 
His article, “U. S. Aid to Indo- 
China,” appeared in our issue of 
February 24, 1958. 
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tries, reinforced by traditional sus- 
picions, is reflected in the Southeast 
Asians’ reluctance to think and act 
in concert at a time when their na- 
tional existence is imperilled directly 
by Chinese colonialism, and _indi- 
rectly by Japanese economic penetra- 
tion. On the infrequent occasions 
when Southeast Asians do come to- 
gether—usually at conferences spon- 
sored from outside the region—often 
their sole basis for understanding 
each other is their antipathy to 
Westerners. 
Certainly the major shortcoming 
of the young nations of Southeast 
Asia has been their inability to pro- 
duce responsible governments. The 
ruling cliques which have emerged, 
often feudal in outlook and opposed 
to social change, bear an_ extra- 
ordinary resemblance, in their zeal 
for maintaining their own preferen- 
tial positions, to the colonial regimes 
which they replaced. Perhaps the 
most serious weakness of the new 
leaders and their entourages is that, 
having come from an elite social 
class favored by their former colonial 
masters, and having for the most part 
received Western educations, they 
are, almost in spite of themselves, 
emotionally and psychologically at- 
tached to the Occidental way of life. 
Thus they have often been cut from 
the peoples whom they are supposed 
to govern and represent. If there is 
any inferiority complex, derived 
from the feeling of being “second- 
class Europeans,” among Southeast 
Asians, it is to be found only among 
the educated upper strata of society. 
One of the most serious aspects 


of the leadership problem in South- 
east Asia is the lack of democratic 
processes of government that would 
permit more dynamic elements to 
penetrate the ruling circle. Social 
stagnation and inertia, already latent 





‘THE MASSES STILL SUFFER’ 


in the texture of Southeast Asian 
society, are reinforced by the exigen- 
cies of the cold war. The U. S., as a 
result, supports regimes which, there 
seems little doubt, could not other- 
wise endure, and which find it con- 
venient to identify all opposition ele- 
ments as pro-Communist. If the only 
channel for criticism is violent revo- 
lution, then the U. S. and its South- 
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east Asian allies are exposing them- 
selves to the possibility of dangerous 
consequences. 

There is scant evidence to suggest 
that any government of Southeast 
Asia has seriously taken upon itself 
the gigantic labors necessary for any 
real improvement in national welfare. 
Even where there is good faith on the 
part of government, the plans pro- 
posed and the work undertaken are 
seldom adequate even to maintain 
current standards of living, much less 
to raise them significantly, in the 
face of increasing populations. More- 
over, if we should take as our meas- 
ure of governmental good faith even 
such an accepted principle as progres- 
sive taxation, then good faith is a 
quality practically unknown in South- 
east Asia. While the lot of the 
peasant, who represents the great 
mass of the population, remains for 
the most part unchanged or has even 
deteriorated from what 
members of the 


it was in 
colonial _ times, 
cliques in power often live in os- 
tentatious luxury and indulge in in- 
discriminate nepotism. 
Economically, what has occurred 
in Southeast Asia since these na- 
tions gained their independence has 
been less an increase in national 
wealth than a redistribution of exist- 
ing wealth in favor of politically 
dominant groups. One aspect of this 


policy has been the expropriation of 





the established and experienced busi- 
ness communities of Indians, Chinese 
or Europeans and a corresponding 
disruption of normal commercial and 
industrial activity. In the economic 
as in the political sphere, there has 
simply been a substitution of masters. 

The underdeveloped countries of 
the greatest immediate importance to 
the U. S. lie in Southeast Asia, and 
the hoped-for internal transformation 
there is not proceeding very well. 
China, under Communist guidance, 
has easily outstripped all other na- 
tions of Asia except Japan in eco- 
nomic development, and perhaps in 
social development as well. Even 
India lags far behind, and the na- 
tions of Southeast Asia can scarcely 
be considered in the race at all. The 
implications of this situation are only 
assuming that the 
present trend continues, Southeast 
Asia eventually 
Chinese dependency unless there is 
intervention on the part of Japan or 
India, or both. In any case, the in- 


too obvious: 


must become a 


dependence of these nations appears 
extremely precarious; even such in- 
dependence as they now possess is 
often without real political, economic 
or moral substance. 

But the collective independence of 
Southeast Asia is of immense im- 
portance to the U. S.; by the same 
token the U. S. is the only nation in 
the world able to make any substan- 
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tial contribution to the security and 
well-being of the area. The American 
investment in aid and loans to South 
east Asian nations, however, has been 
insignificant in comparison with the 
need, and much of the money spent 
has been poorly administered. The 
recent electoral success of the Com. 
munists in Laos is only a new mile. 
stone in America’s mismanagement 
of her aid program. Many observers 
have warned 
“strings” to the economic assistance 
which the U. S. provides, but much 
of our aid continues to be spent for 


against attaching 


its supposed “psychological warfare” 
effect. Meanwhile, Congress haggles 
over pennies and fails to take serious- 
ly the need for genuine American 
economic support of Southeast Asia. 

The obstacles to a successful U. §, 
assistance program in Southeast Asia 
are enormous, but to admit that they 
are insurmountable is tantamount to 
admitting international defeat of the 
principles for which this country 
stands. New and more courageous 
methods must be tested: It must be 
clearly demonstrated to the peoples 
of Southeast Asia that American aid 
is designed to help them rather than 
elite groups only; to a greater extent 
than at present, governments re- 
ceiving aid should work out with 
American representatives concrete 
development programs; cooperation 
among Southeast Asian governments 
should be encouraged in order to 
carry out regional projects; and 
propaganda should be 
drastically reduced so as to permit 
concrete achievement to speak for 
itself. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
stated in a recent staff paper on 
foreign economic aid: “It is . 
important to social stability that the 
people of a country feel that rewards 
and burdens are being distributed in 
an acceptable fashion, that the gov- 
ernment is not corrupt, and that basic 


American 


human rights are honored.” The | 


U. S., through its aid program, could 
do a great deal more than it is doing 
at present to encourage a wider ap- 
plication of these principles. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


review of the war and postwar 
years (Wedemeyer Reports. Holt. 
$6.00.) has proved a big box-office 
success. This is good news, from 
the standpoint of political realism 
and historical truth. For Wedemeyer, 
one of the most brilliant of Ameri- 
can staff officers in the European 
phase of the war and later com- 
mander of the American forces in 
China, writes with transparent con- 
viction and sincerity and with a 
magnificent disregard for the sacred 
cows of the Roosevelt Establishment. 

For a long time after the war, these 
sacred cows enjoyed a position almost 
immune from criticism, It was im- 
possible to get a fair hearing for 
a frank discussion, however carefully 
documented, of what went wrong 
with a foreign policy that proclaimed 
freedom and turned over Eastern 
Europe to Soviet slavery, that plunged 
us into bloody war to save China 
from Japan and then defaulted com- 
pletely while Communism took over 
China. Against this historical black- 
out, Wedemeyer has achieved a 
brilliant breakthrough. 

Perhaps the most striking revela- 
tions in this 500-page book are about 
what happened in China. Wedemeyer 
speaks with special authority as a 
former commander in that area who 
was sent back as an observer by 
President Truman and General Mar- 
shall in 1947. The report which he 
turned in on the basis of this trip, 
the last coherent, reasonable plan for 
saving China from Communist rule, 
was ignored and allowed to gather 
dust until its publication was a mat- 
ter of merely historical interest. 


G ENERAL ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER’S 
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War and Peace: 
A General's Review 


Reading Wedemeyer’s vivid, lucid 
account of the China tragedy, one is 
tempted again and again to exclaim: 
The truth at last! For the author 
is by no means a sentimental, blind 
admirer of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Nationalist regime. He recognizes 
corruption, inefficiency, political and 
economic backwardness. But there 
are two striking differences between 
Wedemeyer’s attitude and that of the 
chorus of critics whose one-sided 
denunciations of Chiang Kai-shek 
paved the way for the triumph of 
the Chinese Reds. 

Wedemeyer _ stresses 
China suffered in the war against 
Japan and how little aid China 
received from the U.S. And he 
never lost sight of the overriding 
consideration that, whatever the de- 
fects of the Kuomintang, Communist 
rule would be much worse—for the 
Chinese people and for American in- 
terests. Among many wise words on 
the China situation the following are 
perhaps most worth quoting: 

“To call Chiang Kai-shek a fascist 
dictator, as was the fashion in 
America, was a ridiculous reversal of 
the truth, but was tragic in its con- 
sequences, since it led to U. S. policy 
being based on a false premise. The 
powers of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, far from being totali- 
tarian, were much too limited. Its 
sins of omission, not of commission, 
were the cause of its eventual down- 
Ws. 

“T was in a dilemma. [| recognized 
the weaknesses and the oppressive 
character of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, and its decreasing popular 
support, but I was equally well aware 


how much 


that Communist totalitarian tyranny 
would be infinitely worse.” 

Wedemeyer emphasizes the hope- 
less feebleness and confusion of our 
postwar China policy, notably General 
Marshall’s attempt to bring about a 
coalition between the Kuomintang 
and the Communists—a sure prescrip- 
tion of political suicide for the 
former. An interesting footnote to 
history is that the author was of- 
fered the post of Ambassador to 
China in 1946. Then Dean Acheson 
informed him that the offer must 
be witHdrawn—because Wedemeyer 
was persona non grata to the Chinese 
Communists! 

The author demolishes one favorite 
apology for Yalta with the incisive 
comment: “Our most costly strategic 
mistake in the Far East was our 
insistence that the Soviet Union enter 
the war against the Japanese.” 

He is convinced that the Mediter- 
ranean strategy in Europe was mis- 
taken, that a successful invasion of 
Europe should and could have been 
undertaken earlier, and would have 
ended the war with the Russians much 
farther to the East. The “uncondi- 
tional surrender” slogan, he feels, 
prolonged the war by making the 
Germans feel that there was no re- 
course but to fight to the bitter end. 
He is both wistful and bitter about 
the neglected opportunities of estab- 
lishing contact with the anti-Nazi 
underground with a view to promot- 
ing a coup against Hitler and a 
peace with a non-Nazi Germany. 

He emphasizes the absence in the 
Western camp of rational positive 
war aims, of any sense of the looming 
menace of a Communist empire 
stretching from the Elbe to the Yalu. 
He notes a few enlightened patriots, 
Loy Henderson, James Forrestal, Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, among the honorable 
exceptions to the general rule of 
complacent acceptance of Communist 
expansion after the war. 

To read this book 
vainly and passionately that during 
the war there had been more Wede- 
meyers in high position, military and 


is to wish 


civilian. 
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The Struggle to Unite Europe, 1940-1958. 


By Arnold J. Zurcher. 
New York University. 254 pp. $5.00. 


EVER SINCE the appearance of “na- 
tions” in the 16th century, the his- 
tory of Europe has been a melancholy 
record of almost continuous warfare. 
The various nations were either en- 
gaged in a war, preparing for one, 
or recovering from one. And these 
national wars inevitably culminated 
in world wars. During the so-called 
“century of peace,” 1815-1914, no 
fewer than 13 wars were fought on 
the Continent itself, without counting 
those fought by European nations 
in other parts of the world. No com- 
mon organization had been created 
to maintain peaceful relations be- 
tween the sovereign national states 
of Europe. 

After Europe had been devastated 
as never before by the two World 
Wars within one generation, a 
definite movement appeared to weld 
the European states into some form 
of union. In The Struggle to Unite 
Europe Professor Zurcher gives a 
succinct, reliable account of the 
many and various efforts to create a 
common organization in the form of 
a federalized Western Europe. 
Though an enthusiastic supporter of 
the movement, the author sees clearly 
the many difficulties in the way, and 
states fairly the views of the opposi- 
tion. His book is both timely and 
instructive. 

After the Second World War 
the movement for European unity 
emerged, to quote the jacket blurb, 
“from the realm of wishful thinking 
to the reality of practical politics.” 
Responsible statesmen were convinced 
that Western Europe could not sur- 
vive unless politically united and 
economically integrated. The move- 
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The Road to European Unity 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Projessor Emeritus of history, CCNY; author, “The 


World in Crisis,” “Liberalism, its Meaning and History 


ment gained rapid momentum be- 
cause of the great and constant sup- 
port it received from America, and 
because of the great and constant fear 
of Soviet Russia. 

The European movement may be 
said to have begun with the forma- 
tion, in 1949, of the Council of 
Europe, representing 15 nations. 
Though its outlook was large its 
power was little. The Council proved 
to be essentially a “roundtable” for 
the exchange of views by visiting 
statesmen. The author devotes much 
—perhaps too much—space to this 
body, at best a way-station on the 
road to a United States of Europe. 

Long divided, Europe could not be 
united all at once, as the U. S. had 
been. The age-old national dif- 
ferences, the acrimonious jealousies 
and rivalries and the tradition of 
bloody conflicts could not be over- 
come by a constitutional convention. 
If Europe were to be united at all 
it would have to be on the installment 
plan. Such a plan was devised by 
the Frenchman, Jean Monnet, and 
became known as “sector integra- 
tion.” A number of European states 
were to unite within the limits of a 
special economic interest, or “sector.” 
Gradual economic integration would 
lead to a political union of Western 
Europe on a federal basis. Zurcher 
pays high tribute to Monnet who pro- 
vided the technical and intellectual 
leadership of every important ad- 
vance of the European movement; 
and he applauds the efforts of those 
statesmen who backed this move- 
ment: the Frenchman, Robert Schu- 
man; the German, Konrad Adenauer; 
and the Italian, Alcide de Gasperi. 


”” 


The first “sector” organized was 
the Coal and Steel Community. It 
was set up in 1952 by six nations: 
France, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg. The 
Community has gradually established 
for its members a common market 
in coal and steel by abolishing such 
hindrances to trade as tariffs, quotas 
and special privileges. It has also 
established a common tariff policy 
on imports from non-members. “The 
Six” now constitute something unique 
in Europe, a truly supra-national 
government with its own execulive, 
legislative and judicial organs. 
Zurcher enthusiastically hails it as 
“the first milestone along the road 
to the establishment of a kind of 
‘syndicated federalism’ for what was 
coming to be called ‘Little Europe.’ ” 
Monnet’s brainchild was now a going 
concern, a model single-purpose com- 
munity. 

France became the mother of other 
sectors of integration. Monnet and 
Schuman devised a plan to create a 
supra-national army for the Six, the 
famous EDC (European Defense 
Community). In this instance, how- 
ever, the French, according to 
Zurcher, had “no real love for what 
they had proposed” because of their 
“fundamental almost visceral anti- 
pathy to the rearming of Germany.” 
When, in 1954, France refused to 


accept the EDC, consternation 
reigned in the camp of the “Euro- 
peans.” 


But rot for long. On the heels 
of the failure of EDC came the 
creation of two other sectors of in- 
tegration: Euratom (Atomic Energy 
Community) and EEC (European 
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Economic Community). Euratom 
placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Six all civil exploitation of nu- 
clear energy. EEC, still in an infant 
stage, may yet mark the most ad- 
vanced step in the history of the 
movement to federate Europe. Ac- 
cepted by the Six in 1958, the scheme 
provides for the gradual establish- 
ment, during a period of 15 years, 
of a common market for the members 
and for a common tariff on goods 
coming from the outside. Though 
self-governing, EEC is less supra- 
national than the Coal and Steel 
Community, as it accords special 
privileges to France. 

An assembly unprecedented in 
history has come into existence, the 
Parliament of the three European 
Communities, with its headquarters 
in Strasbourg. The members, now 
chosen by the Parliaments of the 
Six, are in the future to be elected 
directly by the people of the member 
nations. Membership is open to any 


European nation. Though limited to 
matters economic, the Strasbourg 
Parliament presents the living reality 
of a new Europe striving toward a 
“more perfect union.” 

European unity, now in_ the 
making, roused widely differing re- 
actions. Soviet Russia has openly 
avowed its hostility to a union of 
Western Europe that could effectively 
block further Communist expansion 
on the Continent. Britain, though 
friendly, has refused to become a 
member, largely because of its com- 
mitments to the preferential system 
of the Commonwealth. France, gen- 
erally, has been in the forefront of 
the European movement. A united 
Western Europe could and would 
check aggression by its historic 
enemy, Germany. In addition, France 
hopes to maintain its position as a 
great power by becoming the lead- 
ing nation in such a union. Germany 
has been a strong and consistent sup- 
porter of European union as the only 





formula by which it could win West- 
ern recognition of its independence 
and equality. 

Zurcher is deeply convinced that 
European unity is the wave of the 
future. The solutions of the “current 
socio-economic problems,” he avers, 
are “quite beyond the power and 
capacity of the existing nation-state.” 
Equally difficult is the maintenance 
of national power and prestige in the 
present age of superpowers. The 
humiliating backdown of Britain and 
France during the Suez crisis “of- 
fered the most convincing demonstra- 
tion yet experienced that the na- 
tional state system of Western Europe 
was inadequate to protect Western 
Europe’s interests.” 

Students of post-war Europe will 
do well to have The Struggle to Unite 
Europe at hand. It is full of im- 
portant data, presented clearly and 
simply, bearing on the most signifi- 
cant unification movement of our 
day. 





Lincoln and the Civil War 


The Lincoln Nobody Knows. 
By Richard N. Current. 
McGraw-Hill. 314 pp. $5.50. 


EVEN THE SCHOLARS and specialists 
stopped counting the number of 
Lincoln books and pamphlets as long 
ago as 1939. Already by that time 
more than a thousand pages were 
required merely to list the titles. We 
have, in addition, over a million of 
his own written words. Add to this 
that he was the most photographed 
man of his time, and that his picture 
has been reproduced countless times 
since, and the wonder is that any- 
thing remains to be published about 
what he did, said, thought and 
looked like. 

Yet, with the sesquicentennial of 
his birth this year and the centenary 
of the Civil War in 1961, we are 
clearly in for a renewed inundation 
of Lincoln literature. Both anniver- 
saries come at a time when Ameri- 
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The Civil War: A Narrative. 
By Shelby Foote. 
Random House. 840 pp. $10.00. 


can interest in American history has 
never been greater, and when Lincoln 
as the quintessential American looms 
larger than ever in the national con- 
sciousness. 

As perhaps no other figure in his- 
tory, Lincoln has gripped the imagi- 
nation not only of his own nation 
but of the world. Amid the tumult 
of the Hungarian uprising, a rebel- 
lious radio station was heard broad- 
casting the Gettysburg Address as 
inspiration to the freedom fighters. 

So rooted and universal has the 
Lincoln legend become that it now 
seems hardly credible—it seems, in 
fact, a little blasphemous—that he 
was often despised and vilified in 
his own time as “the craftiest and 
most dishonest politician that ever 
disgraced an office in America” and 





Reviewed by Richard Hanser 
Author of NBC’s forthcoming 
documentary, “Meet Mr. Lincoln” 


was widely regarded as a “baboon,” 
a smutty joker and a backwoods lout 
unfit for polite society. When his 
adoring young secretary John Hay 
called him “the greatest character 
since Christ,” that seemed a _ blas- 
phemy to many, though it hardly 
startles us today. 

Such extremes of opinion naturally 
allow for almost infinite shadings of 
interpretation of the man, and help 
to account for the unending flow of 
books about him. The balance has 
long since tipped so heavily in his 
favor, however, that a new work 
which undertakes to examine some 
of the more dubious and controver- 
sial aspects of his life and character 
automatically acquires a certain in- 
terest. In The Lincoln Nobody 
Knows, Professor Richard Current, 
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whose credentials in the field are 
impressive, has written what he calls 
“an essay in the uncertain, the unde- 
cided, the unknown.” With a general- 
ly plausible array of evidence on 
both sides, he presents an even- 
tempered discussion of such points 
as whether Lincoln could have head- 
ed off the outbreak of the Civil War 
by acting differently than he did 
between his election and his in- 
auguration; whether he was a mili- 
tary genius or a meddling amateur 
who only got in the way, with 
calamitous results; a selfless states- 
man or a party conniver in his politi- 
cal dealings; a true and convinced 
crusader for freedom or a_white- 
supremacy bigot who issued his 
Proclamation as a mere partisan 
maneuver; and so on. 

It is certainly salutary to focus at- 
tention on such cold-eyed questions 
in an anniversary year when empty 
adulation and ritual oratory will 
surely be the order of the day. 
Lincoln was indeed a_ profoundly 
enigmatic man, far more complicated 
and puzzling than the popular image 
of him suggests. There is much more 
to be said about him, some of it 
startling, than is customarily dreamed 
of in the school texts, and a little 
astringency applied to our national 
idols is never amiss. Current, more- 
over, has much to say that is stimu- 
lating if not necessarily new. 

But in the end the reader comes 
away with the conviction that the 
central figure in The Lincoln Nobody 
Knows is the Lincoln we have known 
all along. We discover again that 
what we have come to cherish and 
admire in him is actually there, and 
remains unblemished even under the 
most critical scrutiny. Though we 
may speak of the “Lincoln myth” 
and the “Lincoln legend,” conceding 
that much of what we believe about 
him is folk talk and fantasy, the 
undisputed truth about him is amply 
sufficient to command our lasting 
respect and justify his place in our 
hearts. Current himself concludes on 
this note: we need not be 
ashamed of what we have made of 
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LINCOLN: GENIUS OR AMATEUR? 


him.” “In honoring him,” he writes, 
“we honor ourselves.” After the 
documents have all been searched 
and sifted, when the scholars have 
delivered themselves of their last 
ponderous yes-but and on-the-other- 
hand, the “Lincoln music” remains, 
caught forever in the speeches, state 
papers and letters which sound the 
democratic theme with incomparable 
clarity and beauty. 

I take the phrase, “the Lincoln 
music,” from Shelby Foote who 
uses it in his The Civil War: A Nar- 
rative, the first of three projected 
volumes on the subject. This is a 
big book, teeming with incident. 
character and anecdote. It begins with 
the resignation of Jefferson Davis 
from the Senate in January 1861, 
and when it ends after 840 pages we 
are no farther along in the war than 
the battle of Perryville (Ky.) in 
the Fall of 1862, when Braxton 
Bragg’s advance on Louisville was 
thwarted by the Army of the Ohio. 

All this, and what lies ahead for 
the two coming volumes, is well- 
worked ground, and a writer must 
provide some fresh vision of events, 
or an individual attitude toward the 
familiar facts, to justify so elaborate 
an undertaking to the public and to 
himself. Foote’s idea is to approach 
his material not as a historian, but in 
the role of novelist, which he is five 


times over. “I have employed the 
novelist’s methods without his li- 
cense,” he says, “Instead of inventing 
characters and incidents, I searched 
them out—and having found them, 
I took them as they were.” This is 
really not saying much. Any good 
historian applies a more or less 
creative touch to his work, which 
would be mere pedantry without it; 
and the narrative handling of his- 
tory is as old as Herodotus. But if 
Foote’s method is hardly new, it is 
often successful. He has the novelist’s 
flair for catching and conveying the 
dramatic moment, the contour of a 
personality, the impact of an episode. 
It makes for gaudy reading, even 
when one has been there before and 
knows what is coming next. 

From time to time his passion for 
color and sweep seduces him into ad- 
mitting to his pages material which 
a disciplined historian would omit or 
qualify; it occasionally beguiles him 
into expanding an event beyond its 
significance merely because it has 
caught his fancy and made him feel 
that he could do something rather 
grand with it. He has, too, an undue 
fascination for the to-and-fro, the 
back-and-forth, of battle, indulging 
himself for page after page in the 
detailed movements of brigades and 
companies across terrain described 
in exhaustive and exhausting detail. 
There are actually more index en- 
tries for Stonewall Jackson than for 
Lincoln, which is a little like writing 
a history of World War II and giving 
more space to General Patton than 
to Winston Churchill. 

The broad effect of The Civil War: 
A Narrative, however, is what Foote 
intends it to be—a vivid panaroma 
of one of history’s great convulsions. 
He has set himself an audacious 
task in atiempting to tell it all over 
again in such detail and at such 
length, but he has gone at his work 
with élan as well as with awesome 
industry. Many a reader, especially 
those not already steeped in the sub- 
ject, will welcome him as a guide on 
the long and fateful road from 
Sumter to Appomattox. 
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A Danee 


At Lady Molly’s. 
By Anthony Powell. 
Little, Brown. 239 pp. $3.95. 


AT LADY MOLLY’s, the fourth 
volume in Anthony Powell’s The 
Music of Time, is, like its predeces- 
sors, fascinating to read, a little dif- 
ficult to recall, very difficult to evalu- 
ate, It is fascinating to read because 
Powell is the most expert analogizer 
in modern fiction. Every character is 
compared to a painting, to someone 
in a book, to one or another of the 
many characters in his linked series. 
The pattern of analogous characters 
performing analogous acts is first 
announced in the opening volume, 
A Question of Upbringing: 

“The image of time _ brought 
thoughts of mortality: of human 
beings, facing outward like the sea- 
sons, moving hand in hand in intri- 
cate measure; stepping slowly, 
methodically, sometimes a_ trifle 
awkwardly, in evolutions that take 
recognizable shape: or breaking into 
seemingly meaningless gyrations, 
while partners disappear only to re- 
appear again, once more giving 
pattern to the spectacle: unable to 
control the melody, unable, perhaps, 
to control the steps of the dance.” 

The partners who dance to the 
music of time with such intricate and 
(sometimes) “seemingly 
less gyrations” are over a hundred. 
Yet nearly every character and act 
suggests another similar one in a 
ballet danced by individuals who re- 
semble each other and do slightly 
differently the same things that are 
also fundamental human acts. The 
multiplicity of characters and the in- 
tricate varying in the pattern cause 
the difficulty in remembering; the 
fact that each volume is only part of 
a series that will stretch to ten 
volumes at least causes the difficulty 
in evaluation. 

What occurs so intricately and 


meaning- 


of British Eecentrics 


Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Websier 
Professor of literature, Louisville Univer- q 
sity; author, “On a Darkling Plain” 


fascinatingly is seen altogether 
through Nicholas Jenkins, the 
author’s eye. He moves in and out of 
parties and weekends where Bohemi- 
ans (usually a little pseudo) ; indus- 
trial magnates exercising abstract 
power; women of good blood, many 
affairs and marriages; retired gener- 
als; aristocrats who are guilt-driven 
to the Left; and wilful men of no 
social status on the make appear, 
disappear and reappear. Jenkins is, 
above all, a disinterested intelligence 
searching out the meaning in intii- 
cacy. What he sees and what he learns 
from his observation of British 
society from 1921 to 1934 is the 
central core of meaning in The Music 
of Time. Yet paradoxically it is the 
other characters and their steps that 
make the novels live. 

These characters are as interesting 
a group of true and would-be mem- 
bers of “high society” as can be 
found in contemporary fiction. String- 
ham, whose face recalls “the faces in 
Elizabethan miniatures, lively, ob- 
stinate, generous, not very happy, 
and quite relentless,” is a primary 
figure in A Question of Upbringing, 
A Buyer’s Market (1952), barely 
there in The Acceptance World 
(1955), only mentioned in At Lady 
Molly’s. Undoubtedly, he is destined 
to figure importantly in some of the 
later volumes. 

Peter Templer, whose blue eyes 
have a “perpetual and quite mechani- 
cal sparkle,” one of the well-born who 
manages to get along in spite of his 
talent for dissipation, is a primary 
figure too. So is Sillery, the Oxford 
don who exercises power by an ex- 
pert choice of students who may 
become important; Uncle Giles, 
Jenkin’s seedy uncle who despises 
the society that will not let him in; 


Quiggin, the perhaps Communist; and § 
Alfred Tolland, the misplaced aristo- 7 
crat who is connected with the upper: [ 
class eccentrics who dominate the § 
action of At Lady Molly’s. 

Most important and fully developed | 
is Widmerpool. His gradual rise from 
a schoolboy perpetually training for 
a race he cannot win to an awkward, 
obsequious and powerful man of af- 
fairs is portrayed magnificently in 
the parts of The Music of Time so 
far completed, Although he is fully 
realized as an individual, one suspects 
that he has also important symbolic 
significance in Powell’s design. He | 
represents what sheer ego and will © 
can do in a society where most of | 
those born to succeed are decayed or 
decaying, where all institutions are in 
flux, where the best have few con- 
victions. 

In talking of the whole I have done 
scant justice to the most recent part. § 
Simply as a display of interesting 
eccentrics, At Lady Molly’s is worth 
reading (I suspect this would be true 
for those who do not know the first 
three volumes). General Conyers, who § 
once believed in a “celibate corps of | 
officers” and who has, in his eighties, 
discovered the fascination of depth 
psychology; Erridge Tolland, an 
Orwell-like character who lives like 
an ascetic in a small portion of his | 
huge mansion; Norah Tolland, Lady { 
Molly, hospitable and insulting to the 
miscellaneous group that centers 
about her; Jeavons, her second hus- 
band who seems like “something left 
over from the war” until he talks to 
Jenkins on one of his periodic binges; 
Heather Hopkins, a determined Les- 
bian who does a song act with Max 
Pilgrim, a less determined homo- 
sexual—all these are new, or almost 
so. Joined with Jenkins, Widmerpool 
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. . helped to 


(“whose reappearance . 


| prove somehow rather consolingly, 


that life continued its mysterious, 
patterned way”), Templer and Quig- 
gin, they continue “the moving hand 
in hand in intricate measure” that 


‘ seems to be leading toward an illum- 
ination comparable to Marcel Proust’s 


in the last volume of Remembrance 


| of Things Past. 


Whatever the concluding, unifying 
illumination may be, I feel sure that 


| The Music of Time has a good chance 


to become one of the important novels 
of our time, It is greatly better than 
the still amusing social satires— 
Afternoon Men, What's Become of 
Waring? and the like—that made 
Powell’s literary reputation during 
the ’30s. 

Though Powell does not have as 
wide a range as C. P. Snow in 
Strangers and Brothers and does not 
seem to have the capacity for sympa- 
thetically presenting characters with 
depth that makes the novels of Snow, 


L, P. Hartley and P. H. Newby an 
emotional as well as an intellectual ex- 
perience, the pattern he reveals with 
consummate skill is important to any- 
one who likes to speculate about the 
ritual dance in which humanity has 
alwavs been engaged. Though his 
novel is very English in its vivid 
detailing of the minutiae of caste and 
class, his aristocrats, climbers and 
hangers-on represent the way men 
rise and fall and rise in any society 
at any time. 





Make-Believe and Disenchantment 


Women and Thomas Harrow. 
By John P. Marquand. 
Little, Brown. 395 pp. $4.75. 


MarQuanD hardly needs an in- 
troduction to American readers. His 
most recent book presents Thomas 
Harrow, a fashionable, mediocre 
playwright, a man of some talent and 
great affability, and his pleasant but 
fundamentally unsuccessful relation- 
ships with women. 

In spite of its title the book does 
not deal with sex. The women in 
Harrow’s life are not the strangely 
distorted characters found in most 
“modern” fiction. One of them is 
a virtuous maiden aunt, another an 
ideal and understanding maiden sec- 
retary; the three remaining ones are 
Harrow’s successive wives, of whom 
the second and the third belong to 
the theater in every sense of the word. 
They are well-known and rather well- 
worn types. 

The setting is that of the glittering 
make-believe of Broadway show 
business, of villas on the Riviera, 
of expensive parties and apartments, 
in which solid, decent and wealthy 
people confront the witty talk and 
the not so decent living of “intel- 
lectuals” and artists. 

The scene of the book shifts 
from Broadway to a small New Eng- 
land town, from Palm Beach to 
Antibes, from Park Avenue to North 
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The Violated. 
By Vance Bourjaily. 
Dial. 590 pp. $4.95. 


Africa in World War II. All this— 
the good dialogue and expensive 
people and places—has assured the 
book of a place on the best-seller list. 
Yet, like Harrow’s plays, Women and 
Thomas Harrow is light literature. 
It will hardly outlast the splendor of 
a season. Only the two last chapters 
are more than an adroitly told civil- 
ized story: they leave the reader with 
the disturbing feeling, which so many 
share with Harrow, of the regret for 
the past, of the closing in of never- 
again. 

Bourjaily is a much younger and 
less well-known writer. The Violated 
is his third novel. It deals with a 
younger generation of Americans 
than Marquand’s novel. In the first 
part, we meet the youth of the late 
1930s, who became actively involved 
in World War II. In the second part, 
in the middle ’50s, we meet them 
again and their by now teen-age 
children. 

Sex plays a great role and a love 
a very small one in The Violated. 
The bitter-sweet melancholy of Mar- 
quand’s novel has turned here into 
unsweetened disappointment with 
life. The four main figures of the 
novel—the kind, good and ineffectual 
Tom Beniger, his sister Ellen and 
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her drab Yale husband and the primi- 
tive and disfigured Eddy Birshe— 
are well drawn. Above all, Ellen and 
her husband seem true to life, and 
Tom and Eddy somewhat marginal 
but not improbable persons. This is 
not the case with their friend Guy. 
He is fabulously rich and a some- 
what ridiculous Don Juan. He keeps 
a catalogue of his amorous conquests, 
and his ambition is to reach the total 
of 350. It is interesting to note that 
this Hollywood figure is not an 
American but Mexican of Spanish 
decent. 

The book is rich, perhaps overly 
so, in subsidiary figures and episodes. 
It might have gained by cutting. Yet 
it is a work which shows great power 
and imagination. 

There is, above all, in the second 
part of the novel a performance of 
Hamlet by children in their early 
teens which is one of the most 
fascinating pieces in contemporary 
literature. Bourjaily achieves the dif- 
ficult task of bringing children and 
the theater to full life, and in an 
entirely new way. His book affords 
less easy reading than Marquand’s, 
but in spite of its shortcomings it 
leaves the reader with a more re- 
warding experience. 
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Self-Deception in the Far East 


Confessions of a Mask. 
By Yukio Mishima. 
New Directions. 255 pp. $3.75. 


RECENTLY, the most acceptable 
theme for a novel has been self- 
deception. Almost all current “high- 
brow” fiction has been concerned, 
in one way or another, with man’s 
peculiar ability to fool himself. The 
social novel has been discredited; 
the historical novel has defected to 
the popular camp; what remains is 
the dramatic 
Freudian self. 


conflict in a_ post- 

Confessions of a Mask concerns 
a young Japanese’s gradual realiza- 
tion that he is homosexual. The style 
itself, which I can judge only from 
the fluent translation by Meredith 
Weatherby, is austere and rather 
straightforward: the treatment is all 
but shocking. 

Throughout his life, the narrator 
has become alienated from his con- 
temporaries by an internal force he 
seems powerless to resist. Feeling 
obliged, for the sake of family and 
honor, he affects an interest in women 
and the appurtenances of “normalcy.” 
which become his mask. 

Through the description of his 
childhood, his early life at school, 
his adolescent fantasies and, finally, 
his frustrating and inconclusive af- 
fair with a girl, the reader becomes 
aware of the egotism, the self-decep- 
tion of the narrator. It is the case 
history of a neurotic, done with 
considerable literary skill. 

At times, this element of “case 
history” 
The author is not content to describe 
his symptoms—he must analyze them 
and relate them to those ailments 
recognized as typical by the Viennese 
school. Thus he tells us: “Hirschfeld 
divides inverts into two categories: 
androphils, who are attracted only 
by adults, and ephebophils, who are 
fond of youths between the ages of 


becomes rather obtrusive. 
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Esmond in India. 
By R. Prawer Jhabvala. 
Norton. 269 pp. $3.95. 


twenty-one. I was 
coming to understand the feelings 
of the ephebophils. . . . There was 
a beautiful boy who had just entered 
higher school. . . . His features ap- 
pealed to me greatly.” 

The book indeed is filled with 
more or less obscure references to 
Western culture. Little is taken from 
Japan and a huge, apparently digest- 


fourteen and 


ed amount from Europe. In fact, 
Confessions of a Mask has all the 
hallmarks of having been written by 
a Western-oriented author for an 
equally Western Japanese audience, 
from an opening quotation from 
Dostoievsky to the description of a 
Mannerist painting. Artistically, the 
novel stands comparison with André 
Gide and has, in fact, been so com- 
pared by Christopher Isherwood who 
adds, oddly enough, that the book 
“has made me understand a little of 
how it feels to be Japanese.” 

Esmond in India is another maitter. 
Ram Nath gave everything to the 
cause of independence from England. 
Now, ten years after freedom has 
been wor, Ram Nath is poor and 
bitter. Har Dayal, on the other hand, 
gave vague promises but kept his 
money. Now Har Dayal is still rich 
and plays elder statesman to visiting 
Americans. 

One of the luxuries Har Dayal can 
afford is an 
Shakuntala, 
school, is eminently marriageable, 
but she feels destined for more than 
stuffy respectability. Her disregard 
for the desires of others, particularly 
her mother’s wishes for her future, 
are manifestations of her innocence. 
When she and her mother reach an 
Shakuntala is given to 
abandoning herself to music in the 
privacy of her room. 


idealistic daughter. 


having recently left 


impasse, 
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Shakuntala has also fallen in love 
with a handsome, cruel and egotisti- 
cal Englishman. When the English 
left India, Esmond Stillwood re. 
mained to teach Indians about Indian 
culture. He now lives by tutoring 
girls like Shakuntala and by attend. 
ing as many dinner parties as pos. 
sible. His wife, Gulab, related to 
Ram Nath, has grown lazy and in. 
different through neglect. 

Like many people whose _liveli- 
hood depends on their ability to en- 
tertain others, Esmond is given to 
black moods. Shakuntala can see his 
moodiness, but not the cause of it. 
She believes he needs her, but Es. 
mond is interested only in ways of 
getting back to England. He spends 
his days longing to escape his wife, 
his patrons and India, but can never 
bring himself to take even the first 
step. 

The changing relations of Har 
Dayal and Ram Nath and the love 
affair between the indifferent Esmond 
and an enchanted Shakuntala, give 
Mrs. Jhabvala a chance to develop a 
delicious humor. Her writing is full 
of keen, original observations and 
wit. But her humor never becomes 
mordant, which saves the characters 
from turning into caricatures. Mrs. 
Jhabvala has succeeded in Esmond 
in India, her third novel, in giving 
a brilliant and true study of the in- 
tricate relationships of a handful of 
people in modern Delhi. 

Occasionally, the writing is too 
fluent; a good phrase has been valued 
above all else. And while reading 
Esmond in India, one can imagine 
that people do act that way, but 
it also seems probable that Har 
Dayal occasionally wakes up in the 
middle of the night, saying to him- 
self, “aren’t I an awful fraud.” 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Turkey Time 


On 


SHIPLEY 


The Gazebo. By Alec Coppel. Directed 
by Jerome Chodorov. Presented by the 
Playwrights’ Company and Frederick Bris- 
son. At the Lyceum Theater. 

The Cold Wind and the Warm. By S. N. 
Behrman. Directed by Harold Clurman. 
Presented by the Producers Theater. At 
the Morosco Theater. 

Whoop-Up. Based on “Stay Away, Joe” 
by Dan Cushman. Book by Cushman, Cy 
Feuer and Ernest H. Martin. Lyrics by 
Norman Gimbel. Music by Moose Charlap. 
Presented by Feuer and Martin, At the 
Shubert Theater. 

ANTA Matinee Series. Artistic Director, 
Lucille Lortel. At the Theater de Lys. 


WEEKS from Thanks- 


HE SIX 
ag to New Year’s are turkey 
time, at home and in the theater. 
People are in a holiday mood, and 


they go out, to parties, to the 
theater. Any show running is likely 
to play to a full house. Thus, in 
theatrical terms, a “turkey” is a play 
that will find an audience only at 
holiday time. Several such, under 
cover of the newspaper black-out, 
have slipped into town. 

The jovial Walter Slezak works 
hard in a play that has much ado 
about a gazebo. Slezak, who seems 
to be resisting all efforts to diet, plays 
one Elliott Nash, a writer of TV 
mysteries, who hides salami in a 
wall-safe and otherwise dodges his 
diet. Instead of dodging a_black- 
mailer, however, Elliott fires a gun 
at him. The immediate problem is 
how to dispose of the body. After 
calling Alfred Hitchcock long-dis- 
tance, Elliott looks out of the window. 
Behold, the gazebo! His wife has 
just imported this prize from an 18th- 
century English garden; the cement 
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foundation is not yet hard. Imagine, 
then, Elliott’s confusion the next 
morning when the body is found in 
the blackmailer’s own apartment. 
Elliott thinks he has, as the phrase 
used to go, gotten away with murder 
—but of the wrong man! To keep 
the play within the realm of the 
comic, when the crime finally catches 
up on the mystery writer, we discover 
that it is no crime at all: the poor 
devil—I mean the sinister devil!— 
had died of a heart attack. Long be- 
fore, our concern for anyone in the 
play had died as quick a death. 

In a farce like Arsenic and Old 
Lace, murder and mirth can mix 
because the old ladies are pleasantly 
insane; they kill to relieve their vic- 
tims, not for profit; and the whole 
thing is obviously not to be believed. 
But in The Gazebo we see a man in 
a realistic story killing to escape 
blackmail. Later, it is suggested that 
—generous soul!—-he killed to free 
his wife from such a threat. But all 
this, and the attempts to conceal the 
crime, are presented in a vein of 
buffoonery. He’s in a pickle, but he 
eats ice cream. The audience gets the 
indigestion. 

In The Cold Wind and the Warm 
a large cast cannot give freshness to 
the reminiscences of a Jewish ado- 
lescent. Eli Wallach and Morris 
Carnovsky make a wondering son 
and an understanding father; but 
Maureen Stapleton as the aunt seems 
too neat a Mollie Berg and Sanford 
Meisner as a wealthy neighbor pre- 
sents a stalking caricature. Perhaps, 
if the play pictured a young fellow 
the audience knows would grow up 


to be president, or a great playwright 
(as we have seen on Broadway) it 
would have an added, external in- 
terest; as it is, the moody and 
moony wonderings about life and 
love may have had a quaint flavor 
in the New Yorker but on stage they 
seem commonplace and dull. 

Also into turkey time swirls the 
musical Whoop-Up, with great to-do 
among the Montana Indians. Musicals 
can be either satiric or ingratiating. 
This is neither. Its attitude toward 
the Indians would be offensive if it 
were not moronic. Part of the action 
consists in taking an automobile 
apart, piece by piece, during an In- 
dian boozing party. Another scene 
shows a condescending, frigid white 
lady sitting down for lunch at the 
Indians’ table. A wild chase brings a 
wild shot that breaks a pitcher of 
fruit juice all over the lady’s dress— 
confirming her opinion of what hap- 
pens when you mix with Indians. 

Two dance numbers rise from the 
general mess like sunflowers from 
a midden. The hoop dance of the 
Indian men, each with two hoops 
through which he 
jumps, is spectacular. Equally whirl- 


sidesteps or 


ing and more amusing is the rodeo 
dance, in which the “steers” the In- 
dians race to throw and tie are their 
women. Of course, one of them 
throws her man. 

In the midst of the dull songs, a 
stray line catches at your thoughts: 
“The good die young from the wear 
and tear; I wash my hands of the 
whole affair.” And a mother tells her 
daughter not to feel sorry for herself: 
“Has life made you a promise that it 
hasn’t kept?” But these are rare hits 
in a barrage of banality. 

There was more holiday delight in 
the one-shot ANTA matinee, Curtains 
Up, in which Ethel Colt gave impres- 
sions and songs of 150 years of 
American musical theater: “Naughty 
Men” from The Black Crook, the first 
spectacular; songs of Stephen Foster; 
excerpts from Floradora; Mlle. Mo- 
diste—a nostalgic panorama present- 
ed with 
ANTA matinees are worth watching. 


humor and charm. These 
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DEAR EDITOR 


INTEGRATION 


Carl Auerbach’s article, “How Congress Can 
Speed School Integration,” in your December 22 
issue raises a number of interesting questions. 
I would like to make brief comment on a few 
of them. 

First, it has long been evident that the over- 
all question of school integration is political 
rather than /egal in nature. It should be dealt 
with as such. Legislation merely means more 
litigation, and more delay in the final resolution. 
The politics of large Negro ghettoes in northern 
industrial areas will have much to do with 
whether Congress will enact legislation. 
Similarly, at such time as the Negro can com- 
mand significant political pressure—i.e., the 
vote—he will then find himself in a position of 
higher, perhaps equal, status in the South. 

Second, it should be recognized that the white 
Southerner is undergoing a unique experience, 
historically speaking. I know of no counterpart 
in history where similar demands were made, 
and made with an expectation of compliance, as 
are being made today on the Southern white. 
This for me means that it is highly important 
that everyone in the United States give their 
sympathetic understanding to the Southerner— 
today and not as Auerbach would have it, “only 
when the South accepts the policy of desegre- 
gation.” The holier-than-thou attitude of the 
Northerner is one of the more irritating aspects 
of this most difficult situation. 

Third, it is high time that some thought be 
given to the direction and end that the thrust 
of the Negro drive for status is taking this 
country. This was described to me the other 
day—by a leader of the South’s “moderates” 
who are working for better racial relations— 
as a “toboggan slide.” I suggest that we had 
better start thinking through the over-all impli- 
cations of Negro-white relations in this country. 

Finally, it is most astonishing to see Auerbach 
seriously state that the Supreme Court “could 
hold . . . that the right to a free public educa- 
tion is so fundamental a human right that when 
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a state denies this to its children, it deprives 
them of their liberty without due process of 
law in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 
If so, this would indeed be a Constitutional 
revolution—to erect affirmative Constitutional 
requirements on a government. To this student 
of our Constitution, this theory is both unten- 
able and undesirable. 

I believe that the South’s school problem will 
be resolved, after a period of difficult transition, 
and that some working accommodation will be 
effected. This is said even though schools 
have now been closed in Arkansas and Virginia 
and in all probability will be closed in Atlanta 
within the next year or two. The problem, to 
me, is no longer one of schools—as difficult and 
perplexing as that is. Rather, the problem is 
one of ameliorating the growing cleavage in this 
country between colored and white. There are 
major dangers involved in this situation; it is 
fraught with the most dangerous implications. 
Throughout the country one can observe the 
cleavage growing wider and more pronounced, as 
Negroes tend more and more to identify them- 
selves as a separate group existing in American 
society but no longer really an integral part 
of it. I feel that some serious, hard thought 
should now be given to this situation—the real 
problem transcending that of integration in the 
public schools. 

Atlanta, Georgia ArtHuR S. MILLER 
Professor of Law, Emory University 








GIVE YOUR 
DOCTOR A CHANCE 


400,000 Americans, leading 
active lives today, are liv- 
ing proof of the fact that 
cancer can be cured if de- 
tected in time. Give your 
doctor a chance to give you 
this protection by having a 
physical checkup every year 
of your life. This should in- 
clude a chest x-ray for men; 
for women, a pelvic 
examination. Make it a 
habit... for life. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ¥° 








MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 


old and young. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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THE TALENTS OF THE STARS 
SHINE BRILLIANTLY ON THE 
4 SCREEN!” weep sily News 
“A MOVIE NOBODY IN HIS ye 
RIGHT MIND WILL WANT TO 
MISS! ONE OF THE YEAR’S 
FINEST ACHIEVEMENTS!” 


—Paul V. Beckley, 
Herald-Tribune 
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‘> BADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center Ci 6-4600 é 
“AUNTIE MAME" 
string ROS ALIND RUSSELL 


Co-starring FORREST TUCKER « Directed by MORTON DaCOSTA 
A Warner Bros. Picture in TECHNIRAMA® and in TECHNICOLOR® 
THE MUSIC HALL'S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


Shak tan?? 
“The Rativity —Far-famed Pageant, featuring famed 
Columbus Boychoir, Grand Organ, Symphony Orchestra, directed 
by Raymond Paige, and . . .“CHEERS''—Gala holiday revue, 
produced by Leonidoff, featuring wondrous underseas spectacle, 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, guest artists and huge cast. 

















THE 
WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


(jointly with the 
Jewish Labor Committee) 


Announces 3 Courses of the 
Institute on Jewish Affairs on 


"JEWISH LIFE TODAY" 


Wednesdays 
from 7 to 9 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 7, 1959 
at Atran Center 
25 E. 78th St. (Madison Ave.) 


Fridays (2nd and 4th) 
from 7:15 to 8:45 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 23, 1959 
at Fraternal Clubhouse 
110 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 


Thursdays 
at 8:30 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 22, 1959 
at W. C. School #3 
100 Van Cortland Park So., Bronx 


Registration fee for each course 


$5.00 


Designate which course you want 
and send to 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
E-S Division 


175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2, N. Y. 
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INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
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A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 
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227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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fA The New Musical 


“A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
PROPORTIONS!" 


—Coleman, Mirror 4 

















TAMIMENT. INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
15¢; 100 copies 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson} 





CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 


7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 
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